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. An effort was recently 
Chicago J 


Police Station made by the bureau of 


Lodgings. = associated 


charities of 
Chicago to clear out the system of 
police station lodgings which have 
heretofore been the main provision 
made by the city for homeless men. 
The plan of the bureau proposed, as 
we remember it, a series of “ way- 
farers’ lodges”’ where men might be 
enabled to secure lodging and meals 
in return for cutting wood or similar 
The mayor of the city at 
the time expressed himself as being 


work. 


the friend of the homeless men who 
drift into Chicago, and accordingly 
opposed to any plan which might 
interfere with the hospitality of the 
It would seem 
from a statement of Mr. Jacob A. 
Riis concerning these lodgings that 


city on their behalf. 


the “friendship” which would prefer 
for these men such accommodations 
as they receive in Chicago over the 
wayfarers’ lodges of the charity 
organization societies in many Cities, 
or the municipal lodging house of 
New York city, is of a curiously 
blind or uninformed character. Mr. 
Riis, during his recent visit to Chi- 
cago, wrote for the 77zbune of that 
city a series of papers comparing his 
knowledge of tenement conditions 
in New York city with those he 
97 
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found in Chicago. We quote from 


his exceedingly and 


suggestive series, all of which ought 


interesting 


to be reproduced in some permanent 
form for the benefit of the citizens 
of Chicago, a single paragraph re- 
lating to the subject in question : 
One word, in closing, about an 
awful nuisance that survives in your 
city. Ireferto the system of taking 
lodgers into police stations. Last 
Tuesday I visited the Harrison street 
station. What I saw there recalled 
New York’s experience in its worst 
days. In fact, it outdid it. A bare 
asphalt floor for men and women to 
sleep upon! Big, fat rats ran over 
it in broad daylight. At the rear of 
the cells that opened on this space 
an open drain ran like a river, admit- 
ting the rats. In this, amid peren- 
nial gloom, the homeless wretches 
are housed, as many, I am told, as 
6,000 or 7,000 in a night in all the 
stations. There they huddle, and 
thence they sally forth in the morn- 
ing to beg their food from door to 
door, since they get nothing to eat 
at the station. - I told how we abol- 
ished the outrage in our town, and 
how we replaced it with decent lodg- 
ing, breakfast, and a system of in- 
quiry that sifted the tramps from 
the honestly homeless. I was not 
prepared to find you in a worse state 
than we were in then. And when 
the policeman who showed us around 
said, contemptuously, “We don’t 
think any more of those lodgers than 
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of the dogs in the street,” I lost 
patience and told him I did not 
wonder. A filthier police station I 
never saw, and I have seen many. 
I fought ten years to abolish that 
nuisance in New York, and I lived 
to see it go. I tell you now that 
until Chicago ceases to libel the 
sweet name of charity by such an 
awful imposition, she will never grow 
a citizen-sentiment to pull her out of 
the slough. Let there be a decent 
lodging house, and you shall find, as 
did we, that your tramp problem, 
under an intelligent system of in- 
quiry, will dwindle to next to nothing, 
whereas, now it threatens to swamp 
you. With every place opened for 
free lodging, and every saloon offer- 
ing free lunch, it will grow. The 
talk of “the poor tramp” and _ his 
friendless state is the sheerest rot 
and humbug. The “poor tramp’s” 
worst enemy is the one who enables 
him to go on tramping. 

We can not refrain from adding 
Mr. Riis’s final paragraph regarding 
his visit to Chicago's slums: 

Maladministration, or none at all, 
was the sum total of the impression 
made by my brief trip through your 
tenement streets. I am afraid I did 
not mistake the signs. They are 
familiar to a New Yorker. Our 
way out is yours: An aroused public 
sentiment that shall first of all de- 
mand the enforcement of existing 
laws, letting experience frame such 
future ones as are needed; and in- 
sist on having light and air let into 
your poor residence quarter while 
yet the ground is cheap and the 
buildings small and easily got rid of. 


It is bad enough for the 
Isolation 


; home of a family in com- 
Hospitals. ? 


fortable circumstances to 
be quarantined because some mem- 
ber of the family has scarlet fever, 


diphtheria, or other contagious dis- 
ease. But what is endurable here, 
with abundance of room for isolation 
of the patient, and abundant means 
to tide over the period of quarantine, 
becomes a very serious matter when 
the quarantine takes effect against a 
poor family in a crowded tenement. 
In the latter case we see not only 


the working members of the family 


often forced out of employment, and 
the school children compelled to 
stay idly at home, but we have such 
things happening as a patient driven 
in the ambulance from hospital to 
hospital, or a father carrying his sick 
child in his arms from place to place, 
seeking an admission which is every 
where refused because of the con- 
tagious character of the disease. 
These are not uncommon occur- 
rences in our cities. Aside from these 
considerations, it is bad social econ- 
omy to permit the infection from 
one patient of a whole household. 
Whatever warrant there may have 
been years ago for the usual ex- 
pectation that if scarlet fever or 
typhoid attacked one member of a 
household, it must in all probability 
be passed on to other members, there 
is no justification for such an occur- 
rence now. So we find in many com- 
munities, in the smaller places fol- 
lowing close upon the initial effort to 
organize the indispensable general 
hospital, efforts to establish isolation 
hospitals for contagious diseases. 
In fact provisions of this character 
are being made in some localities 
where even the general hospital has 
Such a 
hospital has been proposed for 


not yet been established. 
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Orange, N. J., and it is quite prob- 
able that it will soon be established. 
The plan upon which this hospital 
is to be conducted may be of inter- 
est to other communities which are 
considering the question, and is as 
follows: 


I. It is to be provided and 
equipped by private subscription. 

2. It is to be maintained by con- 
tributions from those patients able 
to pay, and by appropriations from 
the several adjoining municipalities 
which will be benefited. 

3. It is to be in charge of a 
trained nurse as superintendent. All 
patients are to be under the care of 
the private physician selected by 
their friends, and there will be no 
medical staff attached to the hospi- 
tal. It is expected that a _ local 
training school for nurses will fur- 
nish gratuitously the services of 
nurses as may be required, except in 
the case of pay patients. 

4. The location is to be central, 
it being felt that under modern sani- 
tary methods there is no occasion to 
remove the institution far from the 
centre of population. 

5. The institution is to be under 
the management of a board of trus- 
tees, made up of the chairmen, ex 
officio, of the health boards of the 
municipalities contributing to its 
support, and such other citizens as 
may be desirable, the latter to be 
chosen in the first instance by the 
subscribers to the building fund. 

It is estimated that the cost of 
the building complete, with site and 
equipment ready to receive thirty- 
four patients, will approximate 


$25,000. 


It is a violation of the 


Anoth . . . 
other TramP city ordinances of Atchi- 


** Solution.”’ 
son, Kan., for any one to 


feed tramps. They are cared for in 


the city hall, where special apart- 


ments have been made for them, 
and where meals are served three 
times a day. Any tramp who stops 
a pedestrian on the street, or who 
begs at private residences, is referred 
to this place. A _ sieeping-room is 
provided with accommodations for 
thirty-five lodgers. The bunks are 
filled with fresh hay every night, 
and the room is constructed of 
artificial stone so made that the hose 
can be turned on and the walls and 
floor thoroughly cleansed every few 
days. A bathroom is provided, with 
compulsory baths for unusually dirty 
vagrants. The meals served cost 
the city ten cents each. Some kind 
of meat is served with each meal; 
also potatoes, bread, and coffee. 
In return for lodging and meals, 
every applicant must work two 
hours on a rock pile, breaking up 
macadam for the streets. If a tramp 
applies a second time for lodging 
and meals he must work six hours 
on the rock pile. If he shows upa 
third time, he is fined for vagrancy, 
and thrown into jail for from twenty 
to one hundred days. This system, 
it is claimed, collects the tramps 
under the eye of the law for the 
night, where they can not commit 
offences. Men who fear to show 
their faces at this place are con- 
sidered suspicious characters by the 
police, and arrested. Several crooks 
have been discovered asa result of 
this method. During the winter 
months the number of lodgers 
averages fifteen a night. This plan 
would seem to be very satisfactory 
for small communities. 
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The unsatisfactory con- 
ditions of labor in the 
grain-handling business at 
Buffalo have been a source of much 
complaint for a long time, and last 
year provoked the dispute | described 
in the REVIEW, vol. ix, page 146]. 
Through the intervention of Bishop 
Quigley and other prominent citi- 
zens, the dispute was finally adjusted 
so far as the matter of wages was 
concerned. But sagacious men saw 
that no real contentment was pos- 
sible for men working under the 
contract system, which was a “ sweat- 
ing” system of the worst kind, not 
only abstracting a good part of the 
amount nominally paid to the men 
for wages, but holding the workmen 
in subjection to “saloon bosses”’ and 
other middlemen of the second or 
third degree. The officers of the 
international longshoremen’s associa- 
tion therefore aimed to do away 
entirely with the contract system, 
and at a meeting of the represent- 
atives of the lake carriers’ associa- 
tion and a committee of the grain 
shovelers’ union in Cleveland, March 
16, an agreement to this end was 
effected. Hereafter the work will 
be done by the grain shovelers under 
the direct supervision of a superin- 
tendent employed by the association. 
The superintendent has already been 
selected and appointed, with the ap- 
proval of both sides. Last year the 
association paid $1.85 for handling 
each 1,000 bushels of grain, but the 
men did not receive nearly so much. 
What with contractors’ rake-offs, 
padded payrolls, and dummies, and 
the saloon bosses’ tribute, the actual 
amount per 1,000 bushels received 
by the shovelers could scarcely have 
exceeded $1.50 and may not have 
reached $1.20. Hereafter the men 
will receive $2 per 1,000 bushels, 
which is absolutely net, as the super- 
intendent is to be paid by the lake 
carriers’ association. This is a differ- 
ence of from fifty to eighty cents 


End of a Buffalo 
Sweating 
System. 


per 1,000 bushels, and on an esti- 
mated transfer of 125,000,000 bushels 
of grain (the amount handled last 
year), would add from $62,500 to 
$100,000 to the season’s earnings of 
the grain shovelers. The president 
of the international longshoremen’s 
union will be the arbitrator in case 
any dispute should arise between 
the superintendent and the men. 


Bulletin of the New York Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


People’s Fully fifty thousand per- 


Lectures sons attended the lectures 
— given by a Chicago news- 
z ¢ oD 
paper during the present winter. 
There were twelve courses at as 
many centers and ninety lectures 
were delivered. Principals of twelve 
schools chosen as centres for this 
experimental course have enthusi- 
astically expressed approval of the 
plan. 

Following the commend- 

Christmas able custom which has 
Drinks. 

been successfully adopted 

in a number of cities and towns, the 

saloon-keepers of McKeesport, Pa., 

have turned over to the city hospital 

$165, which they contribute to the 

institution as Christmas money in- 

stead of dispensing free drinks on 

Christmas day. 
pines The newspapers of Syra- 
Outdoor cuse publish a_ report 
Relief. = Showing a reduction in 
the expenditures of the charities de- 
partment for the first three months 
of the year amounting to $17,771.07 
over the expenditures for the cor- 


responding period of last year. It 
is estimated that this will mean a 


reduction for the whole year of 
$70,000, but this estimate seems not 
to take account of the fact that the 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL IN 


heavier expenditures, and _ conse- 
quently the greater opportunities for 
economy, occur in the winter months. 
Nevertheless, for the 
heretofore has stood first in the pro- 
the 


showing is favorable, assuming that 


city which 


fuseness of its outdoor relief, 
the expenditures for supplies, med- 
ical attendance, nursing, and other 
necessary objects have not been un- 


duly curtailed. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


The summer school in 
philanthropic work, con- 
ducted by the charity 
organization society in New York 
city, will hold its third session June 
i8 to July 28. The program is di- 
vided into five main topics, of which 
the first will occupy three weeks, or 
half the time, as follows: 

The treatment of needy families 
in their homes. Dr. Jeffrey R. 
Brackett, of Baltimore, in charge 
during a portion of the time. 

The care of dependent, neglected, 
and delinquent children. Mr. Homer 
Folks, of New York, in charge. 

Medical charities. Dr. Silas F. 
Hallock, of New York, in charge. 

Institutional care of adults. Prof. 
S. M. Lindsay, of Philadelphia, in 
charge. 

Neighborhood improvement. Mr. 
Edward T. Devine, of New York, in 
charge. 

Prof. Francis G. Peabody, of Har- 
vard university, will present the 
opening address, upon the expansion 
of charity; Prof. Herbert E. Mills, 
of Vassar college. will give an ad- 
dress upon almshouses in England 
and the United States, illustrated by 
lantern photographs; Hon. John W. 
Keller, commissioner of charities in 
New York, will speak of care for the 
aged, sick, and infirm under the 


The Summer 
School. 
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city’s care, and has kindly arranged 
for visits to the several municipal in- 
stitutions; Dr. George F. Keene, of 
Rhode Island, will speak upon the 
prevention of contagion, with special 
reference to tuberculosis; Miss 
Zilpha D. Smith and Mrs. Glen- 
dower Evans, of Boston, will take 
part. Visits to selected institutions, 
illustrating the lectures, wili be made. 
Special consideration will be given 
to the social conditions in New 
York and efforts toward their im- 
provement. Arrangements have been 
made for a limited number of mem- 
bers of the school to find residence 
in the social settlements. The course 
is intended to be a practical intro- 
duction to philanthropic work in so 
far as the brief period of six weeks 
permits. While the study possible 
in the summer school can not give 
the technical training necessary to 


efficient work, yet a number of those 
who have taken the earlier courses 
have been chosen for work in various 
philanthropic institutions, societies, 


and settlements, and thus enabled 
to continue the interests begun in 
the school. 

Already several satisfactory appli- 
cations for membership have been 
registered, including graduate stu- 
dents from Harvard, Radcliffe, Wel- 
lesley, Vassar, and Stanford univer- 
sity, with practical workers from the 
associated charities of Boston, the 
charity organization society in New 
York, and the bureau of associated 
charities in Chicago. 

A registration fee of $10 is re- 
ceived, but remitted in certain in- 
stances through special scholarships 
for the purpose. In addition, 
scholarships of $75 each are offered, 


SIX 


preference being given to those who 
have had experience in philanthropic 
work and expect to remain in it, es- 
pecially persons of college training. 
Philip W. Ayres. 
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For the past two years 
Co-operation 
nr the leaders of some of 


Chicago 


the Chicago charities have 
Charities. 


desired to secure more 
efficient co-operation. To this end 
they have arranged to occupy offices 
Suitable 
quarters have been secured on the 
sixth floor of the Unity building, 
79 Dearborn street, where the fol- 
lowing named organizations will be 
found after May 1: 


in the same _ building. 


The national conference of charities and 
correction, 

The Chicago bureau of charities, 

The children’s home and aid society, 

The visitation and aid society (catholic), 

The Illinois industrial school for girls, 

St. Mary’s industrial school for boys, 

Children’s temple home (catholic), 

Allendale farms for boys, 

The women’s and children’s protective 
agency, 


The improved housing association. 


The work of these ten organiza- 
tions is interrelated to a considerable 
degree, and it is believed that the 
new arrangement will facilitate ma- 


There is 


terially their co-operation. 


a steady increase of good-will and 
mutual understanding among the 
Chicago charities. 

The Cook county child-saving con- 
ference illustrates still further this 
co-operative tendency in the ad- 
ministration of Chicago charities. It 
is an association of the institutions 
and societies for the care of depend- 
ent and neglected children, holding 
its sessions at the different child- 
saving institutions. The institution 
selected is thrown open for inspec- 
tion from 5 to 6 P. M.; a supper is 
then served by the ladies connected 
with the institution, at twenty-five 


cents per plate. The literary pro- 
gram begins at seven and closes 
promptly at nine, and consists of 
one or two brief papers, followed by 


a free discussion. 


The associated charities 

= of Kansas City is not 
undertaking the manage- 

ment of social settlements, as might 
be inferred from our editorial note of 
last month, but is holding up the 
need for such activity and is en- 
couraging others to form the settle- 
ments. It is the aim that these 
settlements shall be self-supporting. 
There is a movement on foot to buy 
a large block to start one this sum- 
mer, and two of the day nurseries 
are considering the matter of ex- 
tending their work in this direction, 
one having already begun with gen- 
eral neighborhood activity. The 
associated charities has held a public 
meeting once a month during the 
winter, and has considered especially 
measures for preventing crinmve and 
pauperism. It it desired that more 
and more money shall be expended 
in preventive work, so that less and 
less will be required to care for 
In this the 
hearty co-operation of nearly all of 


criminals and paupers. 


the charities has been secured. Ar- 
rangements are in progress for a 
mass meeting in Kansas City on 
May 24, when the national confer- 
ence closes, Dr. S. G. Smith, of St. 
Paul, having been secured as the 
principal speaker. 

The associated charities has 
adopted a certificate which is sup- 
plied to the collectors of such char- 
itable societies and institutions as 
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are found worthy of support. There 
is entered upon the certificate a 
statement of the objects of the 
agency to which it is issued, and a 
declaration that the management 
agrees to co-operate with the asso- 
ciated charities, and to allow the 
books and records kept by them to 
be inspected at any time by con- 
tributors or officers of the associated 
charities. The certificate expires 
one year from date. Many of the 
leading business men have decided 
not to contribute except on pres- 
entation of this certificate. It is, 
therefore, found to be an effective 
argument for co-operation. 


Hebrew Lhe plan of substituting 


Charitiesof an annual subscription for 
Chicago. the charity ball formerly 
conducted by the Jewish people of 
Chicago is progressing satisfactorily, 
more than $100,000 in ‘annual sub- 
scriptions having already been ob- 
tained. <A society has been organ- 
ized, known as the associated Jewish 
charities of Chicago, the funda- 
mental object of which is to collect 
and distribute the contributions of 
the Jews to their charitable agencies. 
The associated charities 

Colorado 


ie, | ° Colorado Springs has 


secured the use of the 
abandoned county jail, which has 
been remodeled and will be used as 
a municipal lodging house. A wood- 
yard in connection with this has 
been established, and wayfarers seek- 
ing work will be given lodging and 
good meals, and will be required to 
give a specified number of hours’ 
work in the woodyard in exchange 
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for lodgings. The plumbers, car- 
penters, and brick-masons’ unions of 
Colorado Springs made the neces- 
sary repairs as their donation to this 
new work of the associated charities. 
This organization has also secured 
the co-operation of the fraternal and 
benevolent societies, to the end that 


duplication of work in giving relief 


may be avoided. 


AS a 


cently organized local con- 


; result of a re- 
Domestic 


Science 
Course. ference of charities in 
San Francisco, it has been decided 
to institute a course in domestic 
science, using the equipment of the 
public schools for the purpose. The 
mothers’ clubs which have been 
formed in many of the schools will 
assist in making this domestic 
science course successful, and before 
these clubs this specific line of work 
will be taken up. The experiment 
will be tried until the end of May, 
and if successful the scope of the 


work will be enlarged. 


The following minute has 
In Memoriam: 
N. S. Rosenau. 


been adopted by the 
charity organization so- 
ciety of Buffalo: 

It is fitting that we should turn 
aside from other business at this 
first meeting of the charity organiza- 
tion society occurring after the death 
of Nathaniel S. Rosenau, to pay a 
tribute of respect to his memory. 

Mr. Rosenau was the secretary 
and treasurer of this society for ten 
years, from 1883 to 1893; and his 
zeal, energy, and faithful service 
were largely instrumental in working 
out the new problems which then 
confronted us, and in upbuilding the 
large structure of the society on the 
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foundations which had been laid in 
the five previous years. 

He came to us from the law, in 
which profession he had made an 
excellent start and had fine prospects. 
These he voluntarily surrendered, to 
take up sociological study and the 
work of organizing charity, as a life 
occupation. The enthusiasm and 
self-devotion which led to this early 
act of sacrifice never failed him. 
His ability, and especially his sug 
gestiveness and. originality, were 
such that he soon took a command- 
among the leaders in 
thought and action upon sociological 
subjects. His work in our society 
in Buffalo became a model which 
was frequently copied. At all na- 
tional and international conferences 
of charities he took a leading part, 
and his counsels were much sought 


ing place 


for. His addresses and papers on 


questions connected with his life 
work have been substantial contri- 
butions to the growth of modern 
ideas on the subject. 

Mr. Rosenau left us in 1893 to 
take up a broader work in connec- 
tion with the section of charities and 
correction at the world’s fair in 
Chicago. This section he organized 
and developed and made a remark- 
able success. He also had much to 
do with organizing and managing 
the international conference of char- 
ities held in Chicago at the same 
time. 

Irom Chicago he was called to 
New York to become the secretary 
and manager of the united Hebrew 
charities of that city, and at this 
work he continued until his last and 
fatal illness made work impossible, 
even for his indomitable spirit. He 
died, while yet a young man, leav- 
ing his work unfinished, but leaving 
the world brighter and better because 
he had lived. Of such a man it can 
well be said that he did not live in 
vain. 


Therefore be it resolved, that the 
foregoing memorial be entered in 
the minutes of this meeting, and 
printed in the next annual report of 
the society, and that a copy be sent 
to the family of our deceased friend, 
for whom we feel a profound sym- 
pathy in their untimely loss. 


CHILDREN. 


Oregon. The brief laws of the state 
of Oregon for the protec- 


tion of children cover nearly all 
classes of abuse and neglect, and 
provide in certain cases for the sur- 
render of children by one or both 
parents. In order to prevent the 
commitment to penal institutions of 
juvenile offenders who have made 
their first mis-step, there is an act 
providing for the suspension of final 
judgment against minors in criminal 
cases, for their commitment to the 
custody of certain charitable corpor- 
ations, and for compensating these 
corporations for their care. Thus, if 
a boy is found guilty in the muni- 
cipal court of Portland of any mis- 
demeanor which, if committed by 
an adult, would be punishable by 
imprisonment in the county or city 
jail, sentence is suspended, if it is 
found that it was his first offence, 
and he is committed to the “boys 
and girls’ aid society” for a period 
of sixty days, such commitment to 
be renewed on the application of 
the officers of the society if it is 
believed by them that it would be 
for the best interest of the minor. 
It is in the power of the society, if 
it finds the minor beyond its control, 
to return him for sentence, in which 
case he would be duly committed to 
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the reform school of the state. As 
the city of Portland has grown to a 
great extent during the past few 
years, the number of boys thus com- 
mitted as juvenile offenders has so 
increased that the society has had 
to devise a system by which such 
minors may be cared for, under su- 
pervision, at their homes. ‘To assist 
in this a police officer is detailed 
under direction of the superintendent 
of the society, whose duty it is to 
keep track of all these delinquents 
and see that they do not violate the 
rules as laid down under the system. 
At this time the society has in the 
neighborhood of twenty-five boys on 
parole and has cared, since January, 
1895, for over two hundred. The 
police officer also acts in the capacity 
of a truant efficer, and thus it is 
seldom that a boy is sent to the 
reform school from this county. 
During the month of March, 1900, 
thirty-eight children were received 
by the Portland society, as follows : 


Voluntary relinquishment by their 
parents, 

Rescued from bad relatives, 

By legal commitment, 

Temporarily cared for, 

Returned or recalled for replacement, 

Thirty-five were placed out, 
follows: 

lo work for wages, 

On indenture, 

For legal adoption, 

With relatives under surveillance, 

lo other institutions, 

; For some time it has been 
Chicago 
Juveniie 
Court. 


felt in Chicago that the 
city should be more close- 
ly identified with the work of its 
new juvenile court. To this end an 
appropriation was made in the last 
city budget, authorizing the appoint- 


ment of an assistant corporation 


counsel. At first the mayor wished 
to appoint some ward politician, but 
was finally prevailed upon to appoint 
Mr. T. 


torney, the president of the visita- 


D. Hurley, a prominent at- 


tion and aid society (catholic), and a 
man who has made special study of 
Mr. Hurley 
will be stationed in the 


legislation for children. 
juvenile 
court, and has been appointed by 
Judge Tuthill as chief probation 


officer to oversee the probation 


work of the court. The appoint- 
ment gives general satisfaction, and 
it is expected that the work of the 
court will be much advanced. Some 
ten years ago Mr. Hurley started 
the visitation and aid society, which 
has acted as a clearing house for the 
catholic institutions, and has also 
placed children directly in homes. 
Mr. Hurley has given much of his 
time to the work of this society 


The Illinois 


home and aid society has 


Ilinois. children’s 


recently received the cift of a hand- 
some property for a receiving home. 
The property consists of a family 
mansion in a good state of preserva- 
tion, with three acres of land. The 
home will have a capacity of from 
twenty to twenty-five children and 
will serve as a receiving home for 
the children from central Illinois. 
The society already has two tem- 
porary receiving homes, one at 
Chicago, and one at the southern 
end of the state. The three homes 
united 


about eighty children. 


will have a capacity of 
The society 


handles in its children’s home de- 
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partment about 400 children per 
year, so that the average stay of the 
children will probably be not more 


Children 


receiving 


than seventy-five days. 


are sheltered in these 


homes only until suitable homes 


can be provided. In some instances 
a course of preliminary training in 
the 
The society pays board fora portion 
The 


its 


receiving home is necessary. 
of its wards in private families. 


society is steadily increasing 


“children’s aid work” in the city of 
Chicago. It 


tion officers in the 


furnishes two proba- 


juvenile court at 
its own expense, and extends aid to 
who do not 
The 
shows an in- 
the 


many children appear 


in the juvenile court. income 


for the current year 


crease of about one-third over 


income of last year, when it was 


25,500. 
The annual report of the 


A Health state 


Record. 


home and school of 


Rhode Island (an institu- 


tion on the cottage plan) shows that 


577 children who have been 


among 

entrusted to the home since 1885 
there has been but one death. The 
average population is 145. The re- 


port explains the uncommon absence 


of sickness as ‘ owing to good water, 


good food, and persistent bathing. 
The farm supplies vegetables, and 
the cows milk in abundance, and 
with acres of playground the out-of- 
door life gives the health we may 
all crave.” The health of the insti- 
tution has been so excellent that 
last year the officers ventured to 
convert the hospital into an annex 
for the smallest children. But an 


epidemic of scarlet fever has made 
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it necessary to return the hospital 
to its proper use. During the year 
the 


cities and towns forty-seven children, 


institution has received from 


while twenty-five have been returned 
from homes where the placing-out 


arrangements did not prove satis- 
factory. Sixty-six children have 


been placed out during the year. 


Considerable interest has 
Crippled : 
Children in been aroused in several 
Minnesota. 


states regarding crippled 
and deformed children, particularly 
those who are inmates of almshouses 
institutions. Last 


or other public 


month published account 
of the 
this class. of 
New York 
Minnesota 
first state hospital for their care and 
treatment. At our request Dr. A:thur 
J. Gillette, of St. Paul, has written 
the REVIEW the 
count of the beginning and the work 


we an 


day schools opened for 


children by the 


children’s aid society. 


in 1897 established the 


for following ac- 


of this institution. 

The general provisions of the bill 
authorizing the Minnesota state 
hospital were that the state univer- 
sity, through its medical college 
should make provision by contract 
for the maintenance and care of 
indigent crippled children of the 
state in some hospital in the vicinity 
of the university; that the members 
of the medical staff of the university 
should treat such cases without com- 
pensation; and that the board of 
regents of the university should have 


full control of the admission, treat- 
ment, and government of the chil- 
dren. Five thousand dollars for 


each of two years was appropriated. 
The control of the institution was 
thus placed in the hands of the state 
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university merely because of the local 
difficulty of insuring satisfactory 
results by any other course. A con- 
tract was made by the regents of the 
university with the city hospital of 
St. Paul, by the terms of which a 
ward of the hospital was set apart 
for the exclusive use of the children 
who might be received under the 
provisions of the law, where they 
were to be provided and cared for as 
patients are ordinarily cared for in 
first-class hospitals, including nurses’ 
attendance, food, washing, bandages, 
and medicine; in fact everything 
that the children needed except 
physician’s attendance and braces or 
mechanical appliances. The board 
of regents pays the hospital for the 
services mentioned $3.75 per week 
for each child between two and 
twelve years of age, and $4.50 per 
week for those between twelve and 
sixteen years. 

The regents, who took charge of 
the work very reluctantly, at the 
expiration of the first two years sig- 
nifed their willingness to continue 
it. The hospital, which had con- 
tracted to give us only wards, finally 
set aside a building, accommodating 
thirty beds, for the exclusive use of 
the children, and to-day this build- 
ing is so overcrowded that we have 
been obliged to place some of the 
patients in the wards of the main 
building. The state hospital for 
crippled children is thus considered 
an established institution, and the 
legislature at its last session unhesi- 
tatingly appropriated $16,000 to con- 
tinue the work during the next two 
years. 

Since the opening of the institu- 
tion, October 1, 1897, to the end of 
our fiscal year, October 1, 1899, fifty- 
nine have been treated, five 
as outdoor patients, fifty-four in the 
hospital. Of the entire number 
twenty-five have been discharged 
improved, relieved, or completely 
cured. The remaining cases under 


cases 
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treatment will in all probability be 
cured. In many cases the deformity 
is of tuberculous origin and the dis- 
ease extends over a period of months 
and sometimes years. Care, nursing, 
feeding,and comfortable clothing are 
iinportant factors in the process of 
recovery; mechanical supports are 
universally recognized as a necessity 
in the successful treatment of nearly 
all of these cases. 

From the necessarily long confine- 
ment, the mental these 
children naturally suggests itself,and 
the practical economist can readily 


care of 


see the advantage of centralizing 
these various requirements. We 
have found that it is almost im- 


possible to treat cases of deformity 
in a private hospital unless we have 
a special department and a nurse 
specially trained. 

Many of the cases treated have 
been extreme malformations, but we 
hope as the institution becomes 
better known and a more active 
interest is awakened in this line of 
work, that cases will reach us in the 
earlier Thus through the 
institution suffering is relieved and 
many children restored to perfect 
health, all this being accomplished 
without pain and with very little in- 
convenience. Indeed these crippled 
and deformed children are brought 
under such scientific and kindly care 
as not often falls to the lot of more 
favored children. 


stages. 


\ bill has been passed 
in the legislature of New 
York, providing fora state 
hospital for crippled and deformed 
children, to be under the control of 


Crippled 
Children, 
New York. 


a board of managers consisting of 
the 
governor, and serving without com- 


five members, appointed by 


pensation. $15,000 has been appro- 


priated to start the hospital. 
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70 the Editors of The Charities Review 

In a recent paper in the REVIEW 
Mr. C. Loring Brace estimates the 
number of “crippled and deformed 
children who live in tenement- 
houses and are unable to attend 
public schools” of New York city 
at 600 for the borough of Manhat- 
tan. The following considerations 
will, I think, make this estimate 
seem far too low. 

The hospital for the ruptured and 
crippled has treated since its organi- 
zation (1863) more than 100,000 
patients in its orthopadic depart- 
ment, and treats between four and 
five thousand new cases annually. 
The orthopedic dispensary and 
hospital treats over one thousand 
new cases annually. These two in- 
stitutions have treated about fifty 
thousand orthopaedic cases in the 
last ten years, and have now under 
treatment about ten thousand cases. 
There are besides large orthopaedic 
clinics at the  polyclinic, post- 
graduate, St. Luke's, and Roosevelt 
hospitals, and the Vanderbilt and 
Bellevue clinics, and many cases are 
treated in the general hospitals and 
dispensaries. It is safe to say that 
not far from 15,000 cripples are 
being treated in the charitable insti- 
tutions of the borough of Manhattan. 
One-third or more of them, say 
5,000, are of school age, and of these 
about three-quarters come from the 
borough of Manhattan, say 
some of these are not severely crip- 
pled and may attend the public 
schools; on the other hand, many 
who would be eligible for the cripple 
not being treated in 


3,500 ; 


schools are 
the clinics. 


If we put the total number of 


cripples in Manhattan at 15,000, and 
the number available for the instruc- 
tion and care of cripple schools at 
3,000, we shall, I think, more nearly 
approximate the truth than does Mr. 
Brace’s figure. 


Henry Ling Taylor, 
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The 


Kansas City are inter. 


mieten. school children of 
ested in a movement to endow a 
bed in the woman’s and children’s 
hospital, for the use of deformed 
and crippled children. Recently a 
band of children from one school 
called in a body at the hospital, 
bringing $32 to pay the expense of 
a little patient. 


STATE BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS. 
The 


ference of the state board 


second annual con- 
New 
Hampshire. 
of charities and correction 
was held in Concord on April 11, 
and was well attended. 

The care of the insane in the state 
was one of the topics most earnestly 
discussed, and, according to the 
newspaper accounts, developed the 
fact that 
still allowed in 


chaining of 
New 


Another subject which excited much 


patients is 
Hampsuire. 


interest was the care of feeble-minded 
children, for whose support the state 
appropriates but $1,000 a year, al- 
though the number of such children 
therein is said to approximate 400. 
The establishment of a school for 
this class was advocated, although 
one of the speakers expressed the 
fear that it would be years before it 
could be brought about. A _ resolu- 
tion was adopted favoring the estab- 
lishment of a state home for the 
feeble-minded, possibly a combina- 
tion of school and custodial asylum, 
although this is hardly to be recom- 
mended. 

The care of dependent children is 
evidently a subject of great import- 
ance in New Hampshire, as else- 
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where, judging from the discussion 
it created. Some of the speakers 
favored the placing-out system, while 
others considered it impracticable 
and clung tothe institution idea. A 
statement made by a catholic priest 
who was present was to the effect 
that the catholic institutions of the 
never asked and 


state had never 


would ask for state aid. The con- 
ference concluded its session with a 
consideration of prison administra- 
tion. 
The state board of chari- 
New York. 5 ‘ ; - 
ties at its meeting held in 


g 
Albany on April 11 and 12, unani- 
mously elected William R. Stewart, 
of New 
eighth consecutive term, and Enoch 
\V. Stoddard, of 


president for the sixth consecutive 


York, president for the 
Rochester, vice 


term. 

almshouses 
to the 
which shows commendable progress 


The committee on 


presented a report board, 
in the improvement of almshouses. 
The main criticisms are those which 
refer to water supply and protection 
from the danger of fire, and in these 
matters the boards of supervisors 
have taken action which will result 
in the desired improvement. 

The report of the superintendent 
of state and alien poor shows that 
143 persons were present in the 
state almshouses December 31, 1899; 
512 were admitted during the quar- 
ter ended March 31, 1900, making 
the total supported, 655. Of this 
total number, 291 were discharged 
during the quarter, sixteen  ab- 
sconded, 215 were removed from the 
transferred to 


state, twelve were 
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other institutions and 


eleven died, 
leaving 110 in custody on March 31, 
I900, as against 143 in custody at 
the end of the corresponding quar- 
ter of the year 1899. 

The court of appeals, by a vote of 
four to three, has refused to permit 
a reargument in the case of the 
board against the New York society 
for the prevention of cruelty to 
children. This was, probably, nothing 
more than the board expected, but 
it doubtless believed it to be its duty 
in a matter of such vital importance 
to seek to secure if possible, through 
a reargument, a reversal of the ex- 
traordinary decision’ written by 
Judge O’Brien and concurred in by 
Judges Parker, Gray, and Bartlett, a 
majority of the court, while Judge 
Martin, one of the ablest members 
of the 


opinion of a vigorous character in 


court, wrote a dissenting 
which he intimated that other than 
judicial influences were seeking to 
sway the court, which was concurred 
Vaun. 
Those who are familiar with the 
that the state board of 
charities was confident of having the 


in by Judges Haight and 
facts say 


unanimous decision of the appellate 
division of the supreme court in the 
first department upheld by the court 
of appeals, until Senator Hill, who is 
said to have been extraordinarily 
successful in his appearances before 
the latter court, was brought into 


the case as counsel for the society. 


The Colorado state con- 
Colorado. a 
charities and 
March 


5-27, was one of the most success- 


ference of 


correction, held in Pueblo, 
° 
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ful meetings of its kind ever held in 
this 


state. The conference was 
opened by a Sunday night mass 


meeting at which the principal address 
was given by Mrs. Maud Ballington 
Booth, of New York, upon her work 
in behalf of discharged convicts. An 
interesting feature of the meeting 
was the indorsement of her work by 
the Rev. Thomas H. Malone, a Ro- 
man catholic priest and member of 
the state board of charities and cor- 
rection. In his indorsement he said: 
“We that 
catholics have persecuted each other 


know protestants and 
alternately, as the power to do so 
passed from one to the other, and it 
to throw into 
the 
which has long since cried to heaven 
We should find that 
point upon which we can stand and 


is not for us each 


other’s faces blood shed and 


for vengeance. 


work with each other as Christians 
doing His work wherever we may 
find it to do.” 


ence followed, marked by lively dis- 


A two days’ confer- 


cussion upon short papers, only one 
paper being read at a session, thus 


giving plenty of time for open 
debate. Another feature of the 
conference was the presence of 


county commissioners to consider 
the question of the expenditure of 
the poor fund and a proposed re- 


Dr. F. M. 


Powell, of Glenwood, Ia., presented 


vision of the poor laws. 


the work of the state care of feeble- 
minded, and urged upon Colorado 
the duty of providing for this class 
of defectives. The evil of exorbi- 
tant rates of interest charged by 
pawnbrokers and chattel mortgage 
discussed by those 


agencies was 


CHARITIES REVIEW. 


interested in municipal charities 
and a sentiment in favor of a prov- 
ident loan was 


society given a 


strong impetus. 
Gifford S. Robinson, of 
Sioux City, Iowa, has been 
appointed by Governor Shaw as a 
member of the state board of con- 


lowa. 


trol, to succeed ex-Governor William 
Larabee, resigned. Judge Robinson 
served three terms in the senate of 
the Iowa legislature and served a 
term on the bench of the supreme 
court of the state. 


The Ohio board of state 


Ohio. aes 
charities reports the pro- 
posed organization of a “diet 
kitchen association” at Columbus, 


which is to be established in one of 
the rooms of the associated charities 
of that city. 

The thirty-first annual re- 
port of the board of state 
and 


Rhode Island. 


charities correction has been 


received and is found to contain 
much useful and interesting informa- 
tion with relation to the charitable 
and correctional institutions of that 
state. 

of the criminal 


of Louisiana 


Judges 
Louisiana. 
now 


courts 
send first offenders under age to the 
boys’ reformatory instead of to the 
penitentiary or to the parish prisons. 
The not what it 
should be, but a beginning has been 


reformatory 1s 


made in securing the separation of 
minors from adult criminals, and it 
is hoped to secure better reformatory 
on. A draft of a 
penal code has been prepared by a 


methods later 


commission appointed by the gov- 


ernor. 
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ernor. This code will be submitted 
to the legislature meeting in May. 
The code is not ideal, but embodies 
the new conception of prison reform, 
and is said to be a material improve- 
ment on the present code. It is 
expected that its objectionable fea- 
tures will be easily remediable. 

The last constitutional convention 
abolished the convict lease system 
and passed an ordinance creating a 
The first 


measure will take effect next year, 


state board of charities. 


when the present lease expires. 


The legislature has refused, how- 
ever, to create the proposed state 


board 


measures, which also were rejected 


of charities. Some other 
by this legislature, the indeterminate 
sentence bill, a bill to regulate con- 
vict work, the establishment of a 
reformatory, etc., will be brought 
again before the present legislature. 
_ The state board of control 
Wisconsin. : 

has advertised for propos- 

als for building what is to be known 
as the building for epileptics at the 
home for feeble-minded, Chippewa. 
The capacity of the building will be 
about one hundred, and it is esti- 
mated that it will cost about $40,000. 
The intention of the board is to 
remove from the other departments 
of the institution all epileptics, and 
colonize them in the new building. 
There is great demand for increased 
capacity at the home for feeble- 
minded, and there are already many 
hundred applications for admission 
to that institution. 


of 1898 appropriated $150,000 for 


The legislature 


buildings at the home, but the 


money has been held up until this 


year. 


THE INSANE. 
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The new county asylum for the 
chronic insane at Whitehall, Trem- 
has just been 


pealeau county, 


opened. This institution has a ca- 
pacity of about one hundred and 
fifty patients, and was built at a cost 
of $75,000. 


modern institutions in the state, and 


It is one of the most 
is very finely equipped. There have 
been about forty-five patients, be- 
county, 
transferred to this institution from 


longing to 


g Trempealeau 
other county asylums of the state. 
Eau Claire has started to erect a 
county asylum, with a capacity of 
150 patients. 


THE INSANE. 


At a recent meeting of the boards 
of control of the several Michigan 
hospitals for the insane, held at 
Pontiac, one superintendent stated 
that much of the apparent increase 
in insanity in that state is due to 
the increased use of the asylums for 
patients who have heretofore been 
maintained in their homes: 

A comparison of statistics shows 
that of the first 100 patients ad- 
mitted to the Michigan asylum in 
the years 1859 and the first half of 
1860, the average age was 30.5 
vears. Twenty years later, the aver- 
age age of the last 100 admitted 
in 1879 was 38.2. Twenty years 
later still, the average age of the last 
100 admitted in 1899 was 46.7. The 
increase in the average age between 
the first and second periods was 1.7 
years and between the second and 
third periods 8.5 years. Among the 
first 100 there were only four over 
sixty years old; among the second 
100, seven; among the third 100, 
twenty-five, or one-fourth of the 
entire number. The ages of this 
last twenty-five ranged from sixty- 























two to ninety years, whereas the 
maximum age in the first group was 
sixty-seven and in the _ second 
seventy-two years. The percent- 
ages were four, seven, and twenty- 
five per cent. 

Dr. Edwards, the writer in ques- 
tion, is of the opinion that the 
people must conclude that their 
asylums are to be more and more 
the retreats for cases of many forms 
of mental disease which are just 
morbid accentuations of natural dis- 
positions, as well as for old people 
suffering from defects and mental 
breakdowns due to senile changes, 
in addition to being places where 
those suffering from acute afflictions 
may be treated. 


The state commission in 
NewYork. Junacy has been grant- 
ed by the legislature 
$3,888,600 for the maintenance of 
the state hospitals, the pathological 
institute, and its own department 
for the year beginning October 1, 
1900. It has also been granted 
$i,000,000 to complete the work 
on the huge group at Central Islip, 
designed for 2,260 insane, and for 
extraordinary repairs in the remain- 
ing hospitals. The legislature re- 
duced the appropriation for the 
pathological institute from $36,000 
to $20,000, and provided that the 
institute must be removed to other 
quarters. The legislature also 
granted $100,000 to reimburse the 
maintenance fund in the state hos- 
pitals, which had been encroached 
upon by the necessity of carrying 
on the manufacturing departments 
in these institutions, by reason of 
the requirement of the law of 1899 
that all receipts from the sale of 
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manufactured goods must be turned 
into the state treasury. 

looks for the 
of the new detached 
building for acute cases on Ward's 


The commission 
completion 


This will 
accommodations for 32 


island within a fortnight. 
provide 5 
patients, and do much to relieve the 
overcrowding now existing on Ward’s 
and Blackwell's islands. In addition 
to the above, the commission hopes 
to be able to open the three new 
pavilions at Central Islip, designed 
to accommodate 225 insane, during 
the present month. 

Nurses homes will be erected dur- 
ing the summer at the Rochester 
state hospital, to accommodate fifty 
of each sex. Cold storage buildings 
are to be provided during the com- 
ing year for the Hudson river and 
Middletown state hospitals. 

Prof. W. O. Atwater, the govern- 
ment food expert who has been con- 
ducting experiments for the past 
year under the direction of the com- 
mission in lunacy, has made his pre- 
liminary report to the commission. 
It is expected that considerable econ- 
omies will be possible in food sup- 
plies as soon as the suggestions and 
recommendations of Professor At- 
water are put into full operation. 

me, T. J. 


ident of the board of managers of 


Backus, formerly pres- 


the Long Island state hospital, has 
requested the board of managers of 
that hospital to cause an investiga- 
tion to be made of the charges re- 
cently made in the state senate by 
Senator Raines, affecting his conduct 
as president of the hospital board. 
The Long Island managers have for- 


warded t 
sion, anc 
thereof. 
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warded the charges to the commis- 

sion, and requested an investigation 

thereof. 

ontnagn’s Frustees of the Illinois 
Blind = industrial 

Children. 


home for the 
blind in South Chicago 
believe that the institution could be 
used to better advantage by turning 
the home intoa school for the benefit 
of the blind children of the entire 
city. The subject of a school for 
blind has been discussed by the 
board of education for a number of 
years, and an appropriation now in 
possession of the board still remains 
unused. It is hoped to unite the 
two interests, which would afford 
dormitory facilities, while the money 
additional 


would purchase the 


eround and erect the necessary 
D ¢ 


school buildings. 


South Dakota 1 Ne Opening of the South 
Blind. Pakota state 


for the blind at Gary occurred March 


institution 


1. Governor Lee, a number of other 
state officials, and members of the 
state board of charities and correc- 
tion were present. This new institu- 
ion has been erected, paid for, and 
given to the state by the citizens of 


Gary. It will accommodate the 


blind of South Dakota, North Da- 
kota, Wyoming, and Montana. It 
is stated that thirty children await 
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admission to the school. Miss Dora 
Gray has been appointed superin- 
tendent. 


Missouri 
Jails. 


Recently thirty people 
representing various sec- 
tions of the county, held a meeting 
at Carthage, Mo., to consider the 
question of improved jails and lock- 
ups for the county. The discussion 
resulted in a wide exchange of 
opinion, which will develop a better 
public sentiment, if nothing further 
is accomplished. The fee system 
and its evils was discussed; a judge 
favored a criminal court and speedy 
trial; a number favored two jails, 
one at Joplin and the other at Car- 
thage; and one member favored a 


whipping-post in each town. 


The first of the Alexandra 


trust dining-rooms in Lon- 


Good Meals at 
Minimum 
Cost. 

don, started through the 


generosity of Sir Thomas Lipton, 


has been opened. Substantial meals 
are furnished at a cost of nine cents 
each. Arrangements have been 
made to send hot meals at a half- 
penny a head to schools within a 
radius of three miles. Accommo- 
dations are provided for 1,200 per- 
sons at a time. A profit of three 
per cent is expected on the capital 
invested, and this will be used to 


extend the work. 











THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND 
CORRECTION : 


TOPEKA MEETING, 


PROGRAM OF THE 


The twenty-seventh national con- 
ference of charities and correction 
opens at Topeka, Friday, May 18, 
and will continue through Thursday, 
May 24. 


sections, as so far perfected, are as 


The plans for the various 


follows: 
The report of this com- 


County ‘ s ee : 
oan mittee will consist of a 
Municipal short paper as to the 
Charities. 


function of the state in 
regard to the care of the dependent, 
defective, and delinquent classes, 
with special reference to the ques- 
tion of state administration and 
state supervision rather than county 
care of the wards of the state. Miss 
Mary Vida Clark, of the New York 
state charities aid association, will 
read a paper on the problems and 
The dis- 
cussion of this will be taken up by 
Mrs. Mary Roberts Smith, of Stan- 


ford university. Mr. Frederic Almy, 


functions of almshouses. 


of the Buffalo charity organization 
society, will consider outdoor relief. 
Mr. Alexander Johnson, who has 
taken an active interest in securing 
the present outdoor-relief system of 
Indiana, will probably discuss this 
paper. The commissioner of labor 
of Kansas, Mr. W. L. A. Johnson, 
will read a paper on poor farms and 
pauperism in Kansas, which state, it 
will be remembered, is notable in 
this respect chiefly for the scarcity 
114 


of such institutions and inmates 
within the state. Mr. Lawrence 
Veiller, whose tenement-house work 
has been considered in the REvIEw, 
will take up the question of the hous- 
ing of the working people, and Mrs. 
E. E. Williamson, of the New Jersey 
state charities aid association, will 
discuss 


housing yroblems — with 
5 


special reference to small cities. 


Prof. F. W. 


versity of Kansas, will take up the 


Blackmar, of the uni- 


very interesting and pertinent ques- 
tion of social degeneration in rural 
districts. Mr. Charlton T. 
president of the New York prison 


Lewis, 


association, will read a paper on the 
history of imprisonment, handling 
the subject broadly, as a social and 
economic question, rather than from 
the technical standpoint of penology. 
The chairman of this committee is 
Mr. Hugh F. Fox, of Bayonne, N. J. 


The section of the con- 


The 
Feeble-Minded {crence on the care of the 
and feeble-minded and epilep- 
Epileptic. 


tic is in charge of Dr. F. 
M. Powell, superintendent of the 
lowa institution for feeble-minded 
children. Dr. Powell will present a 
report bearing on the interests of 
these defective classes, bringing out 
the question of custodial care both 
as a preventive measure and_ for 
humanitarian considerations. One 
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feature of the program of the section 
will be stereopticon views illustrative 
of the work in various institutions, 
and showing types of defectives. It 
is expected that talks explaining 
the illustrations will be presented 
by the chairman and others in- 
terested in this subject. Hon. W. 
P. Letchworth will present the in- 
terests of the epileptic, speaking of 
the advantages of the colony plan 
for the management of this class. 
Dr. A. E. Osborn, of California, will 
also have a paper on state provision 
for epileptics. 

The feature of this sec- 
tion will be that its meet- 
ing, on the last day of the 
conference, will be held at Leaven- 
worth, with visits to the United 
States penitentiary, the Kansas state 
penitentiary, and the United States 
Warden R. W. 


McClaughry, who will serve as chair- 


Prisons and 
Reformatories. 


soldiers’ home. 


man, will read a report making special 
reference to the condition and _ pros- 
pects of United States penitentiaries. 
It is hoped that a paper on the re- 
lation of the state reformatory to 
the prison system of the state will be 
presented by Mr. Hegg, of the Wis- 
consin state reformatory. Governor 
Stanley, of Kansas, will present a 
report on his conditional pardon 
experiment in Kansas. But few 
papers will be presented at the 
meeting of this section, because of 
the amount of visiting that has been 
planned by this committee of the 
conference. 
Destituteand Lhe first meeting of this 


Neglected 
Children. 


section will be devoted 
to a consideration of the 
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state public school idea. This is 
intended to be of assistance to 
the Kansas state soldiers’ orphans’ 
home. By an act of legislature this 
institution has been made in effect a 
state public school, although its 
name has not been changed, and 
dependent children other’ than 
soldiers’ orphans may now be ad- 
mitted. A state agent has been 
appointed. The paper of this meet- 
ing will be read by Mr. J. B. 
Montgomery, superintendent of the 
Michigan state public school. 

The chairman of the section, Mr. 
G. A. Merrill, of the Minnesota 
state public school, will present a 
paper at the general session, Sunday 
evening, in which the change in the 
functions of institutions for the care 
of children, the result of the develop- 
ment of the system of home-placing, 
will be mentioned, also the need of 
state supervision for all child-placing 
agencies, and the regulation of the 
importation of dependent children. 
The development of some children 
placed in homes will also be shown. 
Secretary H. H. Hart will give an 
illustrated address showing the 
progress in child-saving work in re- 
cent years. Stereopticon views will 
show the facilities now in use by 
different organizations. 

Another meeting of this section 
will be devoted to a consideration of 
the serious responsibilities of those 
who undertake placing-out work. 
The purpose will be to try to raise 
the ideal of many of the children’s 
societies that are operating through- 
out the country. The quality of 
the work done by these organi- 
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zations varies greatly. The re- 


sponsibility involved in undertak- 
ing to provide for the entire future 
of the child through home-placing, 
with 


the selection of homes, replacing of 


the conscientiousness which 


children, and the supervision of 
children should be done, and the 
fact that such work can not be done 
without the expenditure of much 
time and money, will be brought out. 

The final meeting of the section 
will be devoted to educational work 
with dependent children, and will 
include a discussion of the place of 


the kindergarten in child-saving. 


Reformatories 1 He program of this sec- 
andindustrial tion includes a paper by 

ae Supt. T. J. Charlton, of 
Indiana, reviewing the work of the 
last two decades in industrial and 
reform schools, with discussion by 
Supt. Nibecker, of Glen Mills, Pa. 
Supt. J. W. Hancock, of Kansas, will 
consider the adoption of civil service 
in state institutions, Supt. Chapin, 
of the Lyman school, leading the dis- 


Supt. J. W. 


Minnesota, will consider the desir- 


cussion; Brown, of 
ability of giving exclusive authority 
to superintendents to hire and dis- 
charge employés; the subject of 
trades teaching as related to organ- 
ized labor will be considered by 
Supt. J. B. Miles, of Iowa, Supt. 
Otterson, of New Jersey, leading the 
discussion; Supt. E. P. Wentworth, 
of Maine, will read a paper on co- 
operation of superintendents; Supt. 


ie Tne 


sider the relative importance of the 


Olds, of Colorado, will con- 


merit or demerit system in insti- 
tution work; and Mrs. L. U. DeBolt 


will read a paper on industrial em- 
ployment as a factor in the refor- 

g The chairman of 
this section is Supt. L. D. Drake, of 
the Missouri reform school for boys. 


mation of girls. 


The section on charity 
organization, Mr. C. S. 
Grout, of the 


Organization 
of Charity. 3 
charity 


organization society of Indianapolis, 
chairman, plans to make its meetings 
specially helpful to small cities. The 
papers to be discussed include one 
by Rev. C. N. Pond, of Oberlin, on 
charity organization principles ap- 
plied to mission work; compulsory 
relation to the 
Mr. Perry N. 


Hiser, head truant officer of 


education in its 
charity problem, by 
Indi- 
anapolis; development of the in- 
dividual, by W. C. 
secretary of the charity organization 


Smallwood, 


society of Minneapolis; and a paper 
on outdoor relief in relation to charity 
organization, by George S. Wilson, 
secretary of the associated charities 
of the District of Columbia. 

The program of this sec- 


Politics in 


Institutions, ON, as prepared by the 


Philip C. 


includes 


chairman, Mr. 
Garrett, of 
the report of the committee, to be 
read by Prof. F. W. 


paper on the essential iniquity of 


Philadelphia, 
Blackmar; a 


the spoils system. by the chairman, 
and addresses by several prominent 
representatives of charity and cor- 
rectional work in Kansas. 

On Saturday evening the 


Jails and 


Workhouses, TEPOrt of the committee 


on jails and lock-ups will 
be presented by the chairman, Mr. 
C. L. Stonaker, of the state board of 
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charities and correction of Colorado. 
One or two addresses will be de- 
livered upon phases of this subject 
by speakers whose names are not 
yet announced. A stereopticon 
exhibit of forty slides will show 
methods of jail construction and 
modern plans, besides an _ interest- 
ing series of pictures taken at the 
Elmira reformatory. 


State Boards Mr. Leontine Lincoln, of 

and Massachusetts, chairman 
Commissions. (Ff the section on state 
boards and commissions, has ar- 
ranged for two papers, one by Rev. 
Samuel G. Smith, of St. Paul, on 
advisory boards; and the other by 
Hon. L. G. Kinne, of Des Moines, 
on boards of control. These papers 
will be, not so much arguments in 
favor of the respective systems, 
as statements of the practical work- 
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ings of each in the states of the 
writers. These papers will be fol- 
lowed up with a general discussion. 


During the conference, a state 
conference of charities and correc- 
tion for Kansas will be organized. 
The conference sermon will be 
preached by Dr. F. H. Wines, of the 
United States census bureau. Out- 
ings and luncheon have been ar- 
ranged for at the Topeka insane 
asylum and at the Indian school at 
Lawrence, together with the visit to 
Leavenworth already mentioned. 
Governor Stanley of Kansas will be 
present, and the people of the state 
at large, both officials and private 
individuals, are showing great in- 
terest in the conference, hoping to 
receive from its sessions a very ap- 
preciable stimulus in the work of 
charities and correction in the state. 








AMERICAN PHILANTHROPY OF 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 


RELIEF AND CARE OF THE POOR IN THEIR HOMES.? 


BY EDWARD 


tT. DEVINE, 


General Secretary of the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York. 


America has suffered compara- 
tively little from pauperism, va- 
grancy, and those forms of crime 
and disorder thatare produced by ex- 
treme want. Except in a few cities 
the number of the destitute has 
been small. Except in recent years 
neither chronic lack of employment 
nor low wages have been a serious 
factor in the lives of any considerable 
number of persons. At the close of 
the century it is still true that for 
the average working man and his 
family there is no recognized need 
of assistance even in sickness or in 
old age. Both on the farm and in 
town the laborer supports himself. 
He borrows at times to meet tem- 
porary needs, he gets into debt, it 
may be, at the grocer’s and the 
butcher's, and he fails sometimes to 
pay rent; but he cheerfully pays 


1 Synopsis of paper: 


i. Public relief. 

ii. The Quincy report, 1821. 

iii. The Yates report, 1824. 

iv. Private relief : 
Associations for improving the condi- 

tion of the poor. 

Relief by churches. 
Relief for special classes and conditions. 
Relief by individuals. 
Special agencies. 
Employment bureaus. 
Day nurseries. 
Savings. 
Dispensaries. 
State boards of charity. 
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enough more for rent, meat, and 
groceries at other times to make up 
for such delinquencies. He nearly 
always carries a small amount of an 
expensive kind of life insurance, and 
he organizes readily benefit societies 
and trade unions with _ benefit 
features,—both of which need better 
legal safeguards than have yet been 
generally provided. 

Widows with children expect to 
earn a living besides giving the 
children such care as the standards 
of life demand. Widowers with 
small children have more trouble, 
but a daughter sometimes becomes a 
sufficiently competent house keeper 
at a tender age, and re-marriage is, 
as with young widows, the rule. 
Desertion by the nominal head of 
the family becomes alarmingly com- 
mon in the cities, but it is surprising 


v. The charity organization movement : 
Investigation. 
Co-operation. 
Efficiency of help. 
No direct relief. 
Registration. 
Volunteer visitors. 
The district committee. 
vi. Present principles of relief adminis- 
tration : 
Relief and vagrancy. 
Widows with children. 
Relief in emergencies. 
The shiftless father. 
Widowers with children. 
Single women. 
Orphans. 
Momentary relief. 
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how often the deserted wife and 
mother finds herself practically 
better off when relieved of a worth- 
less husband’s presence, and how 
often the real calamity is his return 
after more prosperous days have 
set in. 

Thousands of street waifs, aban- 
doned or runaway boys and girls, 
have been poured into western and 
southern country homes through the 
channel of charitable agencies, ap- 
parently without exhausting the ca- 
pacity of those distant communities; 
and of late it has been found that 
immediately about and even in the 
cities of the seaboard there is much 
absorbing capacity of the same kind. 
This is mentioned not merely as an 
instance of effective organized char- 
ity, but as an indication of the sur- 
plus means which enable so many of 
the industrial classes to assume ad- 
ditional burdens. 

Americans are not economical. 
In a sense they are not thrifty. 
They are generous to a fault, and 
have little patience with petty sav- 
ing devices. Their labor, however, 
is unusually productive. Thus their 
margin for saving is larger, and un- 
remitting hard work is more common 
than in other countries. Still more 
characteristic is a readiness to adopt 
new methods. Economies of pro- 
duction are as much the rule as is 
the absence of economies in con- 
sumption. It is natural to use tools 
and machinery. The inclination to 
discover short cuts, to combine in 
such a way as to save labor, to in- 
vent more economical processes, is 
found everywhere. This, by in- 
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creasing the value of labor, would 
practically insure a living wage for 
all, if it were not for certain ab- 
normal conditions here and there,— 
the dynamics of industrial progress, 
—in which, as Professor Giddings has 
pointed out, whole classes some- 
times suffer vicariously, without 
reaping the advantages which the 
changes bring to the community 
as a whole. 

It must not be supposed that the 
true pauper type isabsent. Inevery 
part of the country there exists a 
certain number of families who are 
dependent because of mental or 
physical deficiencies, and America, 
like other countries, has supported 
this class in part by a system of 
public relief in their own homes. 

The fundamental peculiarities of 
American social conditions to which 
reference has been made must be 
borne constantly in mind in the 
study of the prevailing systems of 
providing care and relief for the 
needy poor. If the attention is 
fixed solely upon the machinery of 
relief, and it is assumed that the 
liability of falling into destitution is 
approximately the same as in Euro- 
pean countries, it will appear that 
there has been a lamentable failure 
to organize the relief system upon a 
definite basis, a failure to bring 
about a clear distribution between 
public and private agencies, and, 
among the former, between local 
and central administrations. It will 
also appear that the systems of the 
different states vary widely, that 
there has been a lack of responsible 
public oversight, and that official 
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statistics are incomplete and unre- 
liable. There is much justification, 
as it is, for such criticism. It is 
reasonable, however, to temper its 
force by the recollection that the 
most important feature of the whole 
situation in this country, is not the 
wisdom or unwisdom of public out- 
door relief, not the rival merits of 
organized and individual charity, 
not the function of the churches in 
relief work, not the formation of 
various schemes of industrial relief, 
but the very general absence of any 
serious need of relief in any form, 
except that which relatives and 
neighbors give in response to per- 
sonal claims which it would be an 
impertinence to register, or to dis- 
cuss as elements of a relief system.! 
I—PUBLIC RELIEF. 

Through the whole of the present 
century there has prevailed a system 
of public outdoor relief, usually ad- 
ministered through local overseers 
of the poor from funds provided by 
taxation. In the southern states 
neither this system nor any general 
provision for the destitute was found 
to be so necessary as in other parts 
of the country, for the reason that 
the negro slaves, who occupied the 
lowest place in the social and indus- 
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trial organization, were in all cases a 
charge upon their owners, when 
unable to support themselves, rather 
than upon the community. There 
are still several southern cities, 
among which may be named Balti- 
more, Washington, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, Atlanta, Memphis, and 
Savannah, in which little or no out- 
door relief is extended. There are 
also a few northern cities, notably 
New York, Philadelphia, and San 
Francisco, in which no outdoor relief 
is given; but these are regarded as 
distinct exceptions even within the 
states of which they are a part; and 
the absence of outdoor relief in those 
cities is to be attributed to special 
and local causes. Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
and Los Angeles, located in the 
same states respectively as the three 
cities just named, all have a liberal, 
if not lavish, expenditure from the 
public treasury for the relief of the 
poor in their homes. 

So far as the public relief of dis- 
tress is concerned, we must perhaps 
accept the dictum of the late Profes- 
sor A.G. Warner, that the almshouse 
is the fundamental institution in 
American poor relief. This has not 
always been the case, however. 
Whether, even now, the almshouse 


1 Tt is scarcely necessary to cite evidence of a fact so obvious to students of comparative 


social conditions during the past century. 


It may be interesting, however, to quote the 


observations of the two most acute and competent judges from across the sea, whose 
remarks refer to periods nearly half a century apart : 


‘‘America then exhibits in her social state an extraordinary phenomenon. Men are 


there seen on a greater equality in point of fortune and intellect, or, in other words, more 


equal in their strength, than in any other country of the world, or in any age of which 


history has preserved the remembrance.”’—de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, 


‘* Little outdoor relief is given, though in most states the relieving authority may at his 


or their discretion bestow it, and pauperism is not, and has never been, a serious malady, 


except in some five or six great cities, where it is now vigorously combatted by volunteer 


Organizations, largely composed of ladies.”—Bryce, The American Commonwealth, 
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or the alternative of a public grant 
at home is the residual an ultimate 
resource depends very much upon 
the personal characteristics of the 
responsible public officials. From 
one point of view, it is true, the 
almshouse may be said to care “ for 
all the abjectly destitute not other- 
Often, 
ever, local authorities have received 
into the almshouse but a small frac- 
of the public 
those who are absolutely homeless 


wise provided for.” how- 


tion dependents,— 


and helpless,—leaving to be helped 
all 
maintain, even with partial or entire 


in their own homes who can 
public support, the pretense of a 


home. Under such circumstances, 
outdoor relief becomes the real re- 
sidual resource rather than the alms- 
house, the latter constituting little 
Histori- 


cally, outdoor relief antedates the 


more than a hospital ward. 


almshouse in nearly all the states. 
In the case of those more recently 
settled, this has not been because 
the almshouse system was unknown 
to the founders, but because at first 
there is so little pauperism that an 
almshouse, or even a “poor farm,” 
seems unnecessary. The almshouse 
has, in fact, often arisen only as the 
result of a reform movement due to 
excessive relief and its attendant 
evils. 

There has been no period within 
the 
public outdoor relief has gone un- 


challenged. In the first 


the century when system of 


quarter, 


1 Now very rare. 
library in Charities for September 30, 1899. 

2 Also rare. 
for 1899. 


PUBLIC RELIEF. 


Its text, however, is reprinted from a copy in the 
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the dis- 


cussion of the subject are the report 


landmarks in 


prominent 


to the general court of Massachusetts 
in 1821 by Josiah Quincy, president 
of Harvard college,! and the report 
to the New York legislature in 
1824 by: J. V. N. Yates, secretary of 
state.” In the second quarter-cen- 
tury more attention was given to 
temperance agitation than to chari- 
table reforms. Still many private re- 
lief societies of various types were 
founded, and finally one of the most 
valiant of the temperance agitators 
evolved, from his study of intemper- 
ance and its consequences, and from 
his experience with collateral social 
problems, the plan under which was 
started the first of the ‘‘ associations 
for improving the condition of the 
poor.” These organizations have 
since, under various names, grown 
and multiplied so as to become a 
most important factor in organized 
private relief of the poor in their 
own homes. In the third quarter- 
century eleven of the state boards of 
charities were created, one of whose 
chief functions has been to introduce 
greater discrimination into the dis- 
both 
Entirely within 
the final quarter has fallen the ori- 
gin and growth of the 105 charity 


organization societies*® 


bursement of relief, outdoor 


and institutional. 


have 
the 
practice 


which 

combated 
usually the 
form, of 


most energetically 


abuse, and 
in any outdoor 


relief. 


public 


Boston public 


Reprinted by the New York state board of charities in its annual report 


8 Sometimes called bureaus of charities, or associated charities. 
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1I—THE QUINCY REPORT, (821. 

The Quincy report of 1821 on the 
pauper laws of Massachusetts is a 
brief and scholarly essay upon the 
general subject of public relief of 
the poor. It is based upon an in- 
practice and 


opinions of local overseers, and ap- 


vestigation of the 


pendices are given showing the num- 
ber of paupers from each town from 
which returns are received, the ag- 
gregate for 162 towns being 4,340. 
The total population of these towns 
at the time of the report was 287,- 
437, while the whole number of in- 
habitants of the state at the time 
was 472,000. 
ber of paupers in towns not report- 


A proportionate num- 


ing would have made the total some- 
what over seven thousand. The 
average estimate of the expenses for 
the support of children and adults 
was $52 a year, or $364,000 per year 
for the 7,000 paupers. The statistical 
information given with the report is 
meagre,and the committee contented 
itself for the most part with a 
general survey of the situation, 
drawing its conclusions regarding 
necessary reforms as much from the 
discussions then current in England 
as from the results of its own local 
inquiries. It is pointed out that if 
the increase in the payments out of 
the state treasury be taken as evi- 
dence of a corresponding increase in 
the pauper burden of Massachusetts, 
then there had been in the state 
in twenty years preceding the report 
an increase greater than that for 
the corresponding period in Great 
Britain. Without pretending to as- 
sert that this is a true criterion, the 
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committee considered itself justified 
in concluding “that the pernicious 
consequences of the existing system 
are palpable; that they are increas- 
ing, and that they imperiously call 
for the interference of the legislature 
in some manner equally prompt and 
efficacious.” 

The system thus condemned in- 
cluded provision for the poor not 
merely by almshouses and by sup- 
plies in money or articles at their 
homes, but also, in some towns, by 
boarding them out, to the lowest 
bidders, in families throughout the 
town, and, in other towns, by letting 
them out all to one person. 

The auction system as applied to 
single families is condemned as ex- 
travagant, and as applicable only to 
very small towns. The overseers 
of one town are quoted as admitting 
that the average expense, which was 
about $1.30 per head per week, was 
large, but as adding that, “‘ the poor 
being sometimes boarded with those 
who are in want themselves, it is not 
lost to the town.” By printing this 
quotation in italics, President Quincy 
indicated his appreciation of the 
more serious objection to the plan, 
of which the overseers seem to have 
been unconscious. 

Auction of the paupers in a body 
to a single bidder, while it partakes 
of the character of the preceding, is 
less expensive, continues the report, 
and has the merit that it is “an 
approximation of the method of 
supporting them in a poorhouse.” 
In Massachusetts and in other states 
this method of caring for the poor 
directly led in many towns and 
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counties to the establishment of 
almshouses or houses of industry. 
As to the provision by outdoor 
relief given in the homes of the 
poor, the committee declares that 
the evidence from the towns of the 
commonwealth coincides with the 


general experience of England in 
condemning this system, both on 
the ground of expense and on the 
ground of its effect upon the char- 


acter of the poor. Upon the whole, 


the committee reached the five 
following conclusions : 

1. That of all modes of providing 
for the poor, the most wasteful, the 
most expensive, and most injurious 
to their morals and destructive to 
their industrious habits is that of 
supply in their own families. 

2. That the most economical mode 
is that of almshouses having the 
character of workhouses or houses 
of industry, in which work is pro- 
vided for every degree of ability in 
the pauper, and thus the able poor 
made to provide, partially at least, 
for their own support, and also to 
contribute to the support or, at least, 
the comfort of the impotent poor. 

3. That of all modes of employing 
the labor of the pauper, agriculture 
affords the best, the most healthy, 
and the most certainly profitable ; 
the poor being thus enabled to raise 
always at least their own provisions. 

4. That the success of these estab- 
lishments depends upon their being 
placed under the superintendence of 
a board of overseers, constituted of 
the most substantial and intelligent 
inhabitants of the vicinity. 

5. That of all causes of pauperism, 
intemperance in the use of spirituous 
liquors is the most powerful and 
universal. 

The committee did not recom- 
mend immediate legislation, but sug- 
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gested that the results of its investi- 
gation be communicated to the 
several towns and that steps should 
be taken looking forward to the 
eventual placing of the whole subject 
of poor relief in the commonwealth 
under the regular and annual super- 
intendence of the legislature. 
HI—THE YATES REPORT, 1824. 

The Yates report was more ex- 
haustive and has far more historical 
ralue, since it contains not merely 
the facts regarding almshouses and 
outdoor relief in the counties, and 
to a large extent even in the towns, 
of the state of New York, but also a 
considerable amount of information 
regarding the relief systems of other 
states. 

The first part of the report ex- 
hibits the number of paupers in the 
several cities, towns, and counties of 
New York; the sums of money ex- 
pended for their maintenance; the 
sums expended for the costs and 
fees of justices, overseers of the 
poor, and constables, in the exam- 
ination and removal of paupers, and 
in other incidental services; the 
number of paupers removed, the 
ratio of paupers in each county, and 
the ratio of taxation imposed upon 
each county for the maintenance and 
relief of the poor; the amount of 
taxes raised for that purpose in the 
several counties for the preceding 
six years; and extracts of letters 
from mayors of cities, supervisors 
and clerks of counties, overseers of 
the poor of towns, and from other 
sources entitled to credit, showing 
the management, general success, 
and effect of the various local ex- 
periments in the state for the sup- 
port of the poor, cither by towns or 
in poorhouses. 

The second part exhibits a digest 
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of the poor laws of most of the 
states of the union, with extracts 
from official letters and documents 
showing the operation and effect of 
those laws, together with a view of 
the state of pauperism in Europe, 


and brief extracts from works of 
American and European _ writers 
illustrative of the evils of pauperism 
and suggesting plans for their ameli- 
oration and removal. 

The report distinguishes two 
classes,—the permanent poor, those 
who are regularly supported during 
the whole year, at public expense, and 
the occasional, or temporary, poor, 
those who receive relief during a part 
of the year, chiefly in the autumn 
and winter. In the first class at the 
time of the report there were in New 
York state 6,896; in the second 
class, 15,215. Of the permanent 
paupers there were 446 idiots and 
lunatics; 287 blind; 928 aged and 
infirm; 797 lame or in a confirmed 
state of ill health and totally inca- 
pacitated. There were 2,604 chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age, 
and 1,789 paupers of both sexes, all 
of whom, though not in the vigor of 
life, might yet be considered capable 
of earning their existence if proper 
labor were assigned, and suitable 
means exercised to induce them to 
perform it, and whose labor might 
produce at least $150,000 annually. 

Two-thirds of all the permanent 
pauperism, and more than one-half 
of the occasional pauperism, is at- 
tributed to intemperance. 

The counties bordering on the 
ocean and on the Hudson river, 
having somewhat more than one- 
third of the population, provided 
more than one-half of all the pau- 
The city of New York alone 
maintained one-fourth of all the 
permanent poor. Mr. Yates con- 
sidered it hardly necessary to ex- 


pers. 
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plain the cause of this great dis. 
parity; but to the modern student 
it is interesting that he found it 
“in the dense population of that 
city, and of the large villages and 
towns, which from their convenient 
situation for navigation and com. 
merce allure to their haunts and 
recesses the idle and dissolute of 
every description.” ‘** Populous 
places,” he says, “have at all times 
been burthened with a larger pro- 
portion of paupers than places where 
a thin or scattered population is 
found.” 

Comparing New York with other 
states as to the burden of pauperism, 
it is found that in New York there 
was one permanent pauper for every 
220 souls; in Massachusetts one for 
every 150; in New Hampshire one 
for every 100; in Delaware one for 
every 227; in Pennsylvania on for 
every 265; in Illinois (then a new 
state) no paupers as yet supported 
at public expense. 

In the towns and villages where 
there were no almshouses, the poor 
were disposed of by the overseers in 
one of three ways: 1. The overseers 
farmed them out at stipulated prices 
to contractors, who were willing to 
receive and keep them on condition 
of getting what labor they could out 
of the paupers. 2. They were sold at 
auction—the meaning of which is 
that he who would support them for 
the lowest price, became their keeper, 
and it often happened, of course, that 
the keeper was, himself, almost a 
pauper before he purchased, and 
adopted this mode in order not to 
fall a burden upon the town. Thus 
he and another miserable human 
being subsisted on what would hardly 
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comfortably maintain himself alone— 
a species of economy much boasted 
of by some of the town officers and 
purchasers of paupers. 3. Relief 
wasafforded atthehomesof the poor. 
_ The expenses for physicians and 
nurses in attending paupers in towns 
where there were no poorhouses 
formed a very prominent item in the 
amount of taxation. Pauperism and 
disease, except in an almhouse, were 
generally found associated together, 
and hence it is that this item of ex- 
pense was so much complained of 
in the towns just alluded to. 

After a full 


pauper system, and its various pro- 


examination of the 


visions and results, two problems are 
presented for the consideration of 
the legislature: The first is, Ought 
the whole system to be abolished, 
and the support of the poor left 
altogether to the voluntary contribu- 
tion of the charitable and humane; 
or, second, If the system ought not 
to be abolished, it is susceptible 
of improvement, and in what mode 
can this best be effected? 

The report notes that men of great 
literary acquirements and profound 
political research have opposed all 
compulsory provision for the poor, 
but considers that the fact that every 
state in the union and many Euro- 
pean governments have a code of 
laws for the relief and maintenance 
of the poor is no slight proof that 
the total want of a pauper system 
would be inconsistent with a humane, 
liberal, and enlightened policy. 

Proceeding to the second ques- 
tion, the proposition is said to be 


very generally admitted that our 
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poor laws were defective in prin- 
ciple and mischievous in practice, 
and that under the imposing and 
charitable aspect of affording relief 
exclusively to the poor and infirm, 
they frequently invite the able-bodied 
partake of the 


vagrant to same 


bounty. Full and convincing de- 
tails are quoted from the society for 
the prevention of pauperism in the 
city of New York and from writers of 
letters from which extracts are given, 
of the have 
The 


gross abuses. which 


grown out of these laws. 


general conclusions are: 


1. That the existing laws led to 
litigation of the most expensive and 
hurtful kind, exhausting nearly one- 
ninth of the funds intended for the 
relief of the poor, and leading to 


harsh removals of many human 
beings like felons from no other 
fault than poverty. 2. That the 


poor when farmed out or sold were 
frequently treated with  barbarity 
and neglect. 3. The education and 
morals of the children of paupers 
(except in almshouses) were almost 
wholly neglected. They grew up in 
filth, idleness, ignorance, and dis- 
ease, and many became early candi- 


dates for the prison or the grave. 
The evidence on this head was 
regarded as too voluminous even 
for reference. 4. There was no 


adequate provision for the employ- 
ment of the poor throughout the 
state. Idleness very generally 
generates vice, dissipation, disease, 
and crime. 5. The poor laws had 
come to encourage the sturdy beggar 
and profligate vagrant. Overseers 
not infrequently granted relief with- 
out sufficient examination into the 
circumstances or the ability of the 
party claiming it. 6. The laws also 
held out encouragement to the suc- 
cessful practice of street beggary. 
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7. Idiots and lunatics did not re- 
ceive sufficient care and attention in 
the towns where no suitable asylums 
for their reception are established. 


In general there was shown to be 
an evident want of economy in the 
disbursement of the public funds; 
and it was demonstrated that the 
law of settlement was a fruitful 
source of litigation and difficulty. 

The report aimed at specific re- 
forms, which, in a word, were to be 
accomplished by restricting outdoor 
relief and establishing houses of in- 
dustry. The worthy poor were to be 
relieved in an almshouse, where chil- 
dren were to be received and properly 
educated; and, in a workhouse or 
house of correction conducted in co- 
operation with the almshouse, com- 
pulsory employment was to be given 
to the idle. 

A bill was prepared to accompany 
the report, embodying these aims. 
Two of its prominent features were 
held to be entitled to much con- 
sideration. 1. It would relieve the 
poor with greater humanity and 
emphatically with more economy 
than under the existing poor laws. 
2. It would provide employment for 
the idle and compel them to labor, 
and of consequence put an end to 
the practice of street beggary. 

The plan submitted proposed: 1. 
One or more houses of employment 
in each county, with a farm of suffi- 
cient extent to be connected with 
each institution, the paupers there 
to be maintained and employed at 
the expense of the respective counties 
in some helpful labor, chiefly agri- 
cultural, their children to be care- 
fully instructed, and at suitable ages 
to be put out at some useful business 





or trade. 2. That each house of 
employment be connected with a 
workhouse or penitentiary for the 
reception and discipline of sturdy 
beggars and vagrants. 3. That the 
excise duties be increased and a tax 
laid upon the owners of distilleries 
of whiskey and other ardent spirits, 
to compose a fund for the relief of 
the poor. 4. That one year’s resi- 
dence in a county constitute a 
settlement, except ‘in certain speci- 
fied cases. 5. That no male person 
in health, with the use of all his 
faculties, and between the ages 
of eighteen and fifty years, be 
placed upon the pauper list or be 
maintained at the public expense. 
6. That severe penalties be inflicted 
upon those who bring to, or leave 
in, a county paupers not legally 
chargeable to it. 7. That street 
beggary be entirely prohibited, beg- 
gars of this description to be instantly 
sent to the workhouse; and that 
magistrates be subject to indict- 
ment and punishment for any ne- 
glect of this duty, and grand juries 
shall be specially charged to inquire 
into such neglects and to present 
such offenders. 

Referring to comparative statis- 
tics of the burden of pauperism in 
different states, some of which we 
have already quoted, it is pointed 
out that in Rhode Island and Vir- 
ginia the number of paupers was less 
than in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, and that in Delaware, Rhode 
Island, and Virginia, where the poor- 
house system has prevailed for the 
greatest length of time and to the 
greatest extent, the burden of pau- 
perism and the expense which it en- 
tails were less than in any state in 
which that system had been more 
recently or partially introduced. 

It does not belong to this paper 
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to trace the working out of the re- 
form recommended in the establish- 


ment of almshouses,! or its failure 


so far as its expected improvement 
in the education of the children of 
paupers is concerned.? 

A few additional items of informa- 
tion may, however, be culled from 
the appendices of the Yates report: 

The total expense of the city and 
county of New York for relief to the 
outdoor poor for the year preceding 
the report was $10,000, while the 
amount expended for paupers in the 
almshouse was $50,908.27; for mani- 
acs in the asylum, $3,332; and for 
vagrants in the Bridewell and _ peni- 
tentiary, $5,321.26; making a total 
of $74,561.53. The families assisted 
as outdoor poor are stated by the 
commissioners to be composed 
chiefly of Irish immigrants, as are 
also the vagrants sent to the Bride- 
well and penitentiary. ‘In fact we 
are literally overrun with this de- 
scription of paupers.”’ . 

The following sentiments, from 
the pen of S. Allen, Esq., at that 
time mayor of New York, are en- 
lightening as to the prevailing views 
The 


reader should not fail to notice the 


on the causes of pauperism. 


easy transition from one cause to 
another when a practical remedy is 
to be suggested: 


Idleness and a total inattention to 
frugality are among the principal 
sources of pauperism. There is a 
natural propensity in men to inac- 
tion, and therefore it is that so many 
of those who are compelled to de- 
pend upon their own exertions for 
subsistence become paupers. Every 
man, however, has a principle within 


himself which, if not destroyed by 
mental or vicious causes, urges him 
to the full exertion of his faculties 
forthe prevention of this catastrophe. 
A definition of this principle may be 
given in two sentences, to wit, the 
desire for fame and independence 
and the conscious feeling of shame 
and fear of want. 

These evils may, in a measure, be 

remedied, and a gradual decrease of 
pauperism (produced by the inor- 
dinate use of spirituous liquors) 
effected. The article ought to be 
rendered more inaccessible to con- 
sumers by an increase in its price. 
In addition to this, no able-bodied 
person ought to be permitted to re- 
ceive the public bounty by the way 
of alms, and in all cases where it is 
practicable the building of poor 
houses ought to be discouraged. 

The 


of pauperism,” in its annual reports 


“society for the suppression 


for the years from 1818 to 1824, as 
might be expected, strikes somewhat 
deeper ground, and lays down a 
program of reform and educational 
improvement such as was scarcely 
to be surpassed later by the associa- 
tions for improving the condition of 
the poor and the charity organiza- 
tion societies. 

The 


enumerated as follows: 


causes of pauperism are 
I, ignorance; 2, idleness; 3, intem- 
perance and drinking; 4, the want 
of economy; 5, imprudent and hasty 
marriages; 6, lotteries; 7, pawn- 
brokers; 8, houses of ill-fame; 9, 
gambling houses; and 10, the nu- 
merous charitable institutions of the 
city. 

Some of the remedies suggested 
are: 


1 See Mr. R. W. Hebberd’s paper in this series, on the institutional care of destitute adults. 


* See Mr. Homer Folks's paper in this series, on the care of destitute, neglected, and delin- 


quent children, section ii, the REVIEW, vol. ix, 


p. 405. 
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to divide the city into small dis- 
tricts, each district to have two or 
three visitors to visit the indigent, 
etc.; to promote savings banks, 
benefit societies, life insurance, etc.; 
to prevent the access of paupers 
who have not gained a settlement ; 
to procure an entire prohibition of 
street beggars; to aid in giving em- 
ployment to those who can not pro- 
cure it, by establishing houses of 
employment, or by supplying ma- 
terials for domestic labor; to open 
places of public worship in the outer 
wards; to promote Sunday schools ; 
to devise a plan by which all sponta- 
neous charities may flow into one 
channel; to procure the abolition of 
the great number of shops in which 
spirituous liquors are sold by license. 

The managers recommend the 
practice of abstaining from giving 
money to beggars, who usually ap- 
propriate what they get to increase 
the profits and the business of the 
dram seller.! 

In its very first report, that for 
the year 1818, there is an even more 
positive enunciation of the modern 
idea: 

Let the moral sense be awakened, 
and the moral influence be estab- 
lished in the minds of the im- 
provident, the unfortunate, and the 
depraved. Let them be approached 
with kindness and an ingenuous con- 
cern for their welfare; inspire them 
with self-respect and encourage 
their industry and economy; in 
short, enlighten their minds and 
teach them to take care of them- 
selves. These are the methods of 
doing them real and permanent good 
and relieving the community from 
the pecuniary exactions, the multi- 


plied exactions and_ threatening 
dangers of which they are the 


authors.” 
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The managers of this society do 
not hesitate to arraign unwise philan- 
thropy even more explicitly than by 
including the charitable institutions 
among the causes of pauperism. 
They ascribe the evil of its increase 
“to the same cause in this city as 
in England, viz., to the provision 
made for the relief and maintenance 
of the poor.” 

Both in Massachusetts and in New 
York good results followed the agi- 
tation of which the Quincy and the 
Yates 
the 


reports are respectively 


most conspicuous symptoms. 


Greater discrimination came to be 
practiced and a relatively larger part 
of the public relief was provided in 
county or local institutions, which 
were more under the public scrutiny. 

The 


western 


free land in 
the 


tunities for employment for all able- 


abundance of 

territories and oppor- 
bodied persons continued to relieve 
any real pressure of population, and 
accordingly there was little tempta- 
tion to public officials to make easy 
the 
upon the public bounty. 

Public outdoor relief has remained 
relatively an important element in 
the general scheme of public and 
private charity. The manner in 
which at a much later date it was 
abolished in Brooklyn, New York, 
and Philadelphia; the arguments 
now advanced for and against the 
system; and the relation between 
public and private outdoor relief 
have recently been discussed by 
the writer and by Mr. Frederic 
Almy in the REVIEW, vol. viii, pp. 
129, 186; vol. ix, pp. 22, 65. 


way to a life of dependence 


1 Fourth annual report of the society for the prevention of pauperism in the city of New 


York, 1821. 
* First annual report, 1818. 
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(AMERICAN PHILANTHROPY OF 


BY HOMER 


VINIL—DELINQUENT CHILDREN 
At the opening of the century 


there was not in existence in the 


United States a single institution for 


the reformation of juvenile delin- 


quents; children convicted of of- 
fences were committed to jails and 
prisons, along with adult offenders. 
The history of juvenile reformation 
during the century may be epito- 
mized in a sentence,—the removal 
of youthful offenders to institutions 
apart from adults, and their treat- 


ment from an educational and re- 


formatory, instead of a_ punitive, 
point of view. 
The first institution for 


New York : : 
juvenile 


City. delinquents in 


this country (several were 


in existence abroad ) was established 


in New York city. On December 
16, 1817, several prominent citizens 
met at the New York hospital to 


consider the prevailing causes of 
pauperism. Two months later they 
organized the “society for the pre 
vention of pauperism.” This society 
1 © . . 
wisely considered, very early in its 
the 
Various city institutions, and in its 


deliberations. condition of the 
second report, dated December 20, 
ISTO, called to 


Bellevue prison, 


attention was the 


fact that in the 


129 
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located on the same grounds as the 
almshouse and city hospital, no sep- 
made between mature 


aration was 


and juvenile offenders. The report 
says,—*‘ Here is one great school of 


vice and desperation; with con 


firmed and unrepentant criminals 
we place these novices in guilt, 

these unfortunate children from ten 
to fourteen years of age, who from 
neglect of parents, from idleness, or 
misfortune, have been doomed to the 
penitentiary by condemnation of 
law.’ After asking, “And is this 
the place for reform?” the report 


makes a recommendation, which, 
though at that time a notable step 
in advance, would now raise a storm 
of indignation if proposed in any 
one of our forty-five states. It pro- 
posed the erection, at moderate ex- 
pense, of a building within the pent 
tentiary enclosure, for the youthful 
convicts. The recommendation was 


not, however, carried into effect, 
and subsequent reports reiterated the 
folly of committing children to pris- 
on along with hardened offenders. 
The annual report of the society 
in 1823 was devoted almost wholly 
to this subject, and advocated the 
establishment of a house of refuge 
for juvenile offenders, after their 


discharge from prison. In June, 
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1823, upon the motion of Isaac Col- 
lins, afterward prominently con- 
nected with the Philadelphia house 
of refuge, a committee was appoint- 
ed to prepare and report at a later 
meeting a detailed plan for a house 
of refuge,—which plan was_ sub- 
mitted on December 19, 1823, at a 
public meeting. The purposes of 
the institution as outlined in this re- 


port were: 


THE CHARITIES REVIEW, 









3. A third class, which it might 
be very proper to transplant to such 
an establishment and_ distribute 
through its better divisions, are 
boys, some of whom are of tender 
age, whose parents, either from vice 
or indolence, are careless of their 
minds and morals, and leave them 
exposed in rags and filth to miser- 
able and scanty fare, destitute of 
education, and liable to become the 
prey of criminal associates. 

4. Youthful convicts, who on 





PHE FIRST JUVENILE REFORMATORY IN THE UNITED STATES, 


MADISON SQUARE, 


1. To furnish, in the first place, 
an asylum in which boys under a 
certain age, who become subject to 
the notice of our police, either 
as vagrants, or  houseless, or 
charged with petty crimes, may be 
received. ... 

2. The committee have no doubt 
that were such an institution once 
well established and put under good 
regulations, the magistrates would 
very often deem it expedient to place 
offenders in the hands of its man- 
agers, rather than sentence them to 
the city penitentiary. 


NEW YORK, 1825. 


their discharge from prison, at the 
expiration of their sentence, finding 
themselves without character, with 
out subsistence, and ignorant of the 
means by which it is to be sought, 
have no alternative but to beg or 
steal. 

5. Delinquent females who are 
either too young to have acquired 
habits of fixed depravity, or those 
whose lives have in general been 
virtuous. 

The meeting decided to form a 
society for the reformation of juve 
nile delinquents, and $800 was sub 
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scribed for its purposes. The active 
workers in the society for the pre- 
vention of pauperism became mem- 
bers of the new society, and the old 
organization ceased to exist. The 
following March, 1824, the society 
was incorporated by a special act of 
the legislature. Application was 
made to the city council for a grant 
of land, and a site containing about 
four acres, including the space now 
lying between Fifth and Madison 
avenues, from Twenty-third to 
Twenty-sixth streets, which had 
been ceded to the Federal govern- 
ment to be used as an arsenal, was 
transferred to the society for the sum 
of $6,000, of which $4,000 was sub- 
sequently remitted. This site was 
then about a mile from the outskirts 
of the city, and was surrounded by 
farms. Here, in the old soldiers’ 
barracks, on January 21, 1825, the 
first institution for the reformation 
of juvenile delinquents in the United 
States was opened, six girls and 
three boys having been brought in by 
the police tobe cared for. Immediately 
upon the opening of the institution 
the construction of a separate build- 
ing for girls was begun, and it was 
dedicated on Christmas day, 1825. 
The state legislature had made an 
appropriation of $2,000 to the in- 
stitution in 1825; in 1826 an act was 
passed, authorizing the institution to 
receive children from any city or 
county in the state, and providing 
that the commissioners of health 
should pay to the institution any 
surplus from their funds not re- 
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quired for the maintenance of the 
marine hospital. For the first five 
or six years contributions were 
taken up at the annual meetings, 
and collected from early subscribers, 
but after that time the receipts were 
wholly from public sources, state or 
municipal. 

It appears that very early in its 
history the plan of sending children 
to the west was in vogue. The 
daily journal kept by the superin- 
tendent contains the following entry 
for May 10, 1828: “We saw the 
eight boys for Ohio start in good 
spirits. ... It excited considerable 
warm good feeling to see so many 
little fellows bound for such a good 
and suitable place from the house of 
refuge, among the passengers on 
board the steamboat.” 

In an interesting report “On the 
penitentiary system in the United 
States,’’ made by two French writers, 
Beaumont and de Tocqueville, who 
visited the United States in 1833, 
considerable space is devoted to the 
New York, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia houses of refuge; the plan of 
the New York institution is com 
mended, though the results as stated 
would not be considered very en 
couraging at the present time. The 
visitors made an inquiry as to the 
conduct of all the children who had 
left the refuge, and reported that, 
“Of 427 male juvenile offenders sent 
back into society, 85 have conducted 
themselves well, and the conduct of 


41 has been excellent; of 34 the in 


formation received is bad, and of 24 
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very bad; of 37 among them the in- 
formation is doubtful; of 24 rather 
good than otherwise, and of 14 
rather bad than good. Of &6 girls 
who have returned into society, 37 
have conducted themselves well; 11 
in an excellent manner; 22 bad, and 
16 very bad; the information con- 
cerning 10 is doubtful; 3 seem to 
have conducted themselves rather 
well, and 3 rather bad than other- 
wise. Thus of 513 children who 
have returned from the house of 
refuge in New York into society 
more than 200 have been saved from 
infallible ruin.” 

By 1839, the growth of the city 
had reached the institution, and it 
was proposed to open Twenty-fifth 
street through its grounds. As a 
result this site was abandoned, and 
what had been known as the Belle- 
vue fever hospital, with a block of 
ground between Twenty-third and 
Twenty-fourth streets, extending 
from First avenue to the East river, 
was given by the city for this pur- 
pose. On October to, 1839, the 
children were removed to the new 
institution. In the report of this 
vear it is remarked that the children 
are retained for an average period 
of one year, at a per capita expense of 
$1.27 per week. 

Ten vears later, in 1848, the 35: 
inmates of the institution exceedec 
considerably its proper capacity, 
and a committee was appointed 
to consider the best mode _ of 
providing additional accommoda- 


tions, and also of securing better 


classification. In 1850 the com. 
mittee reported in favor of a 
change of location, and an applica- 
tion was made to the state legisla- 
ture for aid to erect two buildings. 
The city gave its consent to the sale 
of the property at Twenty-third 
street and East river and the use of 
the proceeds towards the purchase 
of another site. Ten and one-half 
acres of land on the west shore of 
Ward's island were first purchased, 
but before steps were taken for its 
improvement an exchange was made 
with the city for thirty acres of 
rocky and marshy land on the south 
shore of Randall’s island. The leg- 
islature appropriated $50,000 for the 
erection of new buildings, the cor- 
nerstone of which was laid Novem- 
ber 24, 1852. In an address on this 
occasion one of the speakers stated, 
alluding to the “nursery for desti 
tute children,” maintained by the 
city on the same island, “We mean 
to be Ol «l neighbors, only we in- 
tend to compete with them in the 
supply of apprentices, and gain, if 
we can, the reputation of furnishing 
the most useful and best behaved 
children. Our formidable wall of 
enclosure will protect our children 
from the contamination of theirs, or 
vice versa, as the case may be.” The 
sale of the Twenty-third street prop 
erty realized nearly $175,000; the 
remainder of the total cost of $470, 
000 was met by the state. On the 
last day of October, 1854, the in 
mates, 400 in number, were removed 


from Twenty-third street and East 
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river to the Randall's island build- 
ings, which the institution still oc- 
cupies. This combination of city 


and state aid now proves to be a 
serious embarrassment, since it has 
hecome desirable to remove to a 
country site, with larger opportuni- 
ties for agricultural training and 
with buildings erected upon the cot 
tage system. 

Though this institution was the 
pioneer in the field, and has always 
remained under the management of 
some of the most distinguished citi 
zens of the metropolis, it did not con- 
which it 


tinue to lead in the work 


had so nobly begun. During the 
last quarter of the century other in 
stitutions have taken the van in such 
improvements as the abandonment 


of the system of contract labor 


(which was strongly upheld by a 
manager of this institution at a na 
and 


conference of charities 


1883); 


tional 


corrections in the abolition 


of the cell system; the introduction 
of industrial training for purposes 


of instruction; and the 


partial or 
complete abolition of corporal pun 
ishment. It isasingular fact that this 
institution, controlled by a private 
corporation, the managers of which 
have always beea among the most 
respected citizens of New York, has 


failed to keep pace, in these direc 


tions, with other institutions, many 


of which are controlled by man 

agers appointed by governors of 

states, or other public authorities. 
The 


formatory in the United 


second juvenile re- 


Boston. 


States was a strictly municipal insti- 
tution; the house of reformation for 
juvenile offenders, established by the 
city of Boston, in 1826, and located in 
a portion of the building of the house 
adult 


In 1837 it was removed toa separate 


of correction for offenders. 
building, but still near the house of 


correction. In 1840 a committee 
Was appointed to consider the wis- 
dom of having both boys and girls 
Samuel 


G. Howe reported for the committee 


in the one institution. Dr. 
and in favor of separation. He was 
of the opinion that “the number of 
happy cases of reformation may be 
increased by (1) placing children 
with virtuous families in the country 
as soon as possible after their com- 
mittal, and without waiting even for 
them to be taught to read and write 
(this he did not 


sider practicable in all cases), and (2) 


in the house” con 


‘by so administering the house that 
shall be 


The decision in favor of the removal 


there more classification.” 
of the girls was complied with, but 
in the following year, on the recom- 
the 


who believed that he “ 


mendation of superintendent, 


could reform 
the 


house,” they were readmitted. 


boys and girls, coo, in same 


During the early years of its exist- 


ence the house of reformation was 


the subject of much _ discussion, 


suffering almost equally from ill 


considered praise and from un- 


merited odium. It was the subject 
of frequent changes of government 
and of organization. By some it 
was regarded as so desirable a school 
for boys that parents endeavored to 
their children there 


have placed 
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without legal or just cause. Again, 
it was represented as a prison of 
severe character, and unceasing 
efforts were made to procure the 
discharge of boys even when com- 
mitted for serious offences. In 
1841, on account of various criti- 
cisms which had led the courts to com- 
mit but few children, the abandon- 
ment of the institution was proposed, 
alarge part of the buildings being 
unoccupied. It was at this time 
that the institution was placed un- 
der the control of the directors of 
the house of industry. In 1846 we 
learn that, during the preceding two 
years, the older boys had been em- 
ployed by contractors at light shoe- 
making, which had yielded a revenue 
of nearly $1,000 a year. In 1851 
the commitment of truants to the 
house of reformation was authorized; 
a few years later the managers com- 
plained that the institution had be- 
come crowded with truants, com- 
mitted for from three to six months 
only. The house of reformation 
was removed to Deer island in 1858, 
and in 1860 a separate building for 
the girls, also on the island, was 
provided. In 1889 the department 
for girls was closed, all wayward 
girls being sent thereafter to the 
state institution at Lancaster. In 
i&g5 the boys’ department was re 
moved from Deer island to Rains- 
ford’s island. It remained under 
the charge of the same city officials 
as the juvenile and adult paupers 
and offenders, until 1897, when a 
separate department for children 
was established. The institution 


has always suffered seriously from 


its association, both territorially and 
in the public mind, with institutions 
for the care of adult paupers and 
prisoners. For many years the best 
public opinion of Boston has favored 
its removal from the island to a 
country location, but thus far a suf- 
ficient public sentiment to enable 
the city to make this desirable 
change has not been secured. 


The third juvenile reform- 
atory in the United States 
Philadelphia house of 


Philadelphia, 


was the 
refuge, the first meeting for the 
organization of which was _ held 
February 7, 1826. The institution 
was opened November 29, 1828. In 
its organization it followed quite 
closely the plan of the New York 
institution. The board of managers 
was a private corporation, and has 
so continued to the present, though 
under the present law, of the twenty- 
eight managers, two are appointed 
by the mayor and three by the 
court of common pleas of Philadel- 
phia county. At the opening of 
the institution the fact was empha- 
sized that it was not to be a prison, 
but ‘*a work of charity and mercy; 
the refuge is not a place of punish- 
ment; it is not a provision simply, or 
even principally, for the security of 
society against the offences by the 


confinement of culprits, or for 
inflicting the vengeance of society 
upon offenders as a terror to those 
who may be inclined todo evil. In 
the accents of kindness and compas- 


sion it invites the children of poverty 


and ignorance, whose wandering and 


misguided steps are leading them to 


destruc 
they w 
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destruction, tocome toa home where 
they will be sheltered and led into 
the ways of usefulness and virtue.” 
After remaining at the original site 
fortwenty years, the house of refuge 
removed to 


was Twenty-second 


and Poplar streets, which was 


then a rural district. From here 
the boys’ department was removed 
Mills, 


county, Pa., to a farm of 410 acres 
the 


in 1892 to Glen Delaware 


and to buildings erected on 


cottage system. The girls’ de- 


partment remains at Twenty- 
the 


At present and for some years 


second and Poplar streets in 


city. 
the cost of maintenance has been 
divided almost equally between the 
city of Philadelphia and the state. 


The fact that the institution is under 
the control of a private corporation, 


though doubtless of great advantage 


in many ways, is probably some- 
thing of a drawback, as it is also in 
New York city, in securing needful 
appropriations for additional build- 
During the the 


legislature was asked for a special 


ings. past year 
appropriation for an additional cot- 
tage for the boys, and at the same 
time the 


raise by subscription funds for erect- 


managers endeavored to 


ing another building in the girls’ 
department. It is significant, how- 
ever, that within the past year one 
of the managers has given to the 
institution a splendid gymnasium, 
drillroom, and swimming pool, prob- 
ably a serviceable 


more building 


for these purposes than would be 


provided by any state or municipal 
administration. Here, as in another 


institution referred to later, aseparate 


cottage for the younger of the boys 
was provided during 1898. A news 
sheet, the Glen Mills Daily, is issued 
every day except Sunday. The in- 
dustrial schools of the Philadelphia 
institution taken rank 
during the past decade. Compara- 
little the 
placing-out boys 


have high 
made of 
of 2706 


J/ 


tively use is 
system ; 
1898, 301 


discharged during were 


returned to friends; 39 were inden- 
tured; 24 were discharged by order 
of court; 7 were discharged “to find 


died. A 


careful system of supervision is, how- 


work;”’ 3 enlisted, and 2 
ever, maintained over the boys in- 
dentured, as also over those returned 
The 
system would not seem to be very 
satisfactory, from the fact that of the 
36 indentured children who passed 


to their parents. indenture 


from the oversight of the visiting 
agent during the year, 15 were re- 
the 
sconded, and only 10 remained until 
the maturity of the indenture. Of 
the the 
girls’ department, the proportion of 


turned to institution; I1 ab- 


inmates discharged from 


those indentured is larger, com- 
prising about thirty per cent of the 
whole. 

In the removal to a country site, 
the separation of the boys’ and girls’ 
departments, the development of 
industrial training for purposes of 
instruction, and in the relaxation of 
the 
this 


vanced position. 


former severity of discipline, 


institution has taken an ad- 


Although 


reformatories were 


three juvenile 
Massachu- 


a estab- 


lished between 1824 and 


1828, it was almost twenty years 
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before another institution was estab- 
lished. 
for boys, established by the state of 


This was the Lyman school 


Massachusetts, upon the suggestion 
of Hon. Theodore Lyman, ex-mayor 
of Boston, who gave to the statea 


Oo 
DoD 


destitute and neglected children 
than of juvenile reformatories. The 
located at West- 


borough, where it still remains. In 


institution was 


accordance with Mr. Lyman’s sug- 


gestion the commitments to the 


fHE COTTAGE SYSTEM: 


considerable sum for this purpose. 
The institution was, however, from 
the first, strictly a state institution 
in its management, and was the 
first of this character in the United 
States, if not in the world. We are 
told that Lowell, 
Worcester, Cambridge, and others, 


several cities, 
had established reform schools in 
connection with their almshouses, 
but these institutions were probably 
rather of the character of homes for 


school were during minority, and, 
were limited, except in special cases 
approved by the trustees, to chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age; 
the upper age limit was, however 
soon extended to sixteen, with an 
alternative sentence for a less period 
to the house of correction or other 
penal institution. Many inmates 
preferred a shorter sentence ina penal 
institution and attempted to secure 
such transfer by bad conduct in the 
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1 the 


reform school. In 1859 the alterna- 
tive sentence was abolished; aschool- 
ship or nautical branch was estab- 
lished, and the age for commitment 
limited to fourteen. Many of the 
children upon leaving the school 
were indentured to persons approved 
by the trustees, but they were not 


When 


agency was established in 186q it 


visited. the state visiting 


found great opportunity for im- 
provement in the selection of fami- 
lies, and thenceforth a report from 
the visiting agent was required be- 
fore a child was placed in a family 
from any state institution, 

In 1879 the boards of trustees of 
the state charitable institutions were 
abolished, and the state reform school 
for boys, the state industrial school 
for girls, and the state primary school 
were placed under one board, the 
trustees of the state primary and 
After the abolition 
of the school-ship in 1872, the reform 


reform schools. 


school for boys suffered from a 
change in the law requiring it to 
receive boys up to seventeen years 
of age. This was repealed, however, 
when the Concord reformatory was 
i884. The 


established in reform 


school for boys was thenceforth 
known as the Lyman school for boys. 
It was removed to a different site, 
without walls or enclosed yards, and 
with buildings on the cottage sys- 
tem; the age for commitment was 
limited to fifteen vears. A careful 
Oversight is now maintained over 
children who have been indentured, 
and a few of the younger children 
are boarded in families, with the 


alternative of a return to the school 
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if they misbehave. The Lyman 
school has carried the cottage sys- 
tem more nearly to its logical con- 
clusion than most boys’ reforma- 
tories; its cottages are smaller, more 
homelike, and more widely scattered ; 
it emphasizes manual training in 
addition to trade teaching, and per- 
sonal and moral influences rather 
than institutional methods; and in- 
dividualizes the treatment of its in- 
mates to a marked extent. It has 
justly earned the confidence of the 
people, and occupies a very high 
place among reform schools for boys 
in the United States. 


Two years after the estab- 
New York 


State. jlshment of the Lyman 


school, the western house 
of refuge in New York, a_ purely 
state institution, located in Roch- 
At first this was 
an institution for boys only, girls 


ester, was opened. 


from all portions of the state still 
being sent to the institution in New 
York city. 


of the Rochester institution had for 


The first superintendent 


five years filled the corresponding 
position in the house of refuge in 
New York city. 


stitution was for many years not 


The Rochester in- 
unlike most institutions of its class 
During the past fifteen years, how- 
ever, it has made very rapid ad- 
vances in introducing modern meth- 
ods of discipline, and more especially 
in the development of its industries 
and in the teaching of trades, in 
which direction it was a pioneer. 
Its site, owing to the growth of the 
city of Rochester, has become too 


valuable to be longer used for such 
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purposes, and its buildings are of 
obsolete type. Under legislation of 
1899 a commission has selected a 
country site for the institution, and 
that it 


within a 


expected will be 


thither 


i is 


removed year or 


THE CONGREGATE 


THE CINCINNATI 


two. It would be very desirable if 
the girls’ department of the state 
industrial school of Rochester and 
that of the house of refuge could 
both be discontinued and a separate 
wayward 


institution for girls be 


established. 


One year after the estab- 
of the 


house of refuge at Rochester, the 


Cincinnati. 
western 


lishment 
first juvenile reformatory west of 
the Alleghany mountains was estab- 


lished by the city of Cincinnati. 
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This institution was established and 
is still conducted on the congregate 
the best 
of the reformatories on that system. 


system, and is one of 
It has laid special emphasis on its 


industrial department, and has not 


aanr Onna Tee, 
VATU 


SYSTEM : 


HOUSE ’ REFUGE 


developed to any great extent its 


placing-out work. 


In 1851 Pennsylvania, fol- 
Pennsylvania. ies 2 
lowing the example set by 
New York two years earlier, estab- 
lished the house of refuge of western 
Pennsylvania, at Morganza. This 
was at first a voluntary association, 
but subsequently the counties in the 
western judicial district of Pennsylva- 
nia were authorized to subscribe, not 
exceeding $10,000 each to the build- 


ing fund of the institution; and cach 
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county so subscribing was authorized 
to appoint one manager for every 
$2,500 subscribed, such managers to 
be in addition to those selected by 
the voluntary association. The in- 
stitution was at first located in the 
city of Allegheny, but in 1872 was 
authorized to remove to a country 
site, not more than fifty miles dis- 
tant from Pittsburgh, and removed 
to Morganza, Washington county. 
In 1875 the statute was amended so 
that the power of appointing man- 
agers was vested solely in the gov- 
ernor, except as to such managers as 
were then appointed by the counties 
that had contributed to the building 
fund. The voluntary membership 
was abolished, and the institution 
became strictly a state institution. 
The cottage system was adopted by 
this institution when it removed 
from the city of Allegheny to its 
country location in December, 1876. 
The boys and girls are divided into 
eight families. The institution re- 
ceives about one-third of its support 
from the state, and two-thirds from 
the counties from which its inmates 
are received. 
The reform school for boys 
Ohio. ; 
opened at Lancaster, Ohio, 
in 1856, introduced the new type of 
institution variously known as the 
open, cottage, or family system. 
The object was to introduce. more 
of the features of family life, to 


encourage self-control by placing 
greater reliance upon the boys, and 
to separate them into grades, on the 
This 


school was a pioneer in these direc- 


basis of character and conduct. 


tions but its example was followed 


in many states, and has taken pre- 
cedence over the earlier congregate 
plan. 
ees ein The New Jersey reform 
school for boys was opened 
June 28, 1867, as a state institution. 
Its early reports speak in favor of 
many features which were not then 
generally regarded with favor, but 
which are now very generally ac- 
cepted. Its first report states that 
“the system which it is proposed to 
adopt is to have families of boys in 
separate houses, each family to be 
under the care of a suitable man 


and his wife. The advantages of 
the plan are briefly that such di- 
vision awakens more of the interest 
and affections of home in the minds 
of the boys and places them perma- 
nently under the notice and super- 
vision of the parents of the house, 
who, devoting themselves to their 
own pupils, acquire a more perfect 
influence 


acquaintance with and 


over them than could be the case 
were they in congregate establish- 
ments like the refuges of metro- 


politan cities.” The same report 


describes a ‘system of grading 
which puts the character of each 
boy in his own hands.” It states 
also that although the open farm 
system offers almost unlimited free- 
dom, there had been but one at- 
tempt to escape, and that was un- 
successful. 

It is to be noted that 


gers of this institution before adopt. 


the mana- 


ing its plans for building and man- 
agement, conferred especially with 
the authorities of the Ohio reform 
school, and that the first superin- 
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tendent had an intimate acquaint- 


ance with the workings of the state 
at Westboro, Mass. 
Subsequent reports speak in high 


reform school 
terms of the success of the open- 


farm and the system cf 


The 


placing-out system is also spoken of 


system 
grades or credits and demerits. 


as in considerable use with excellent 
results in the report of 1869. 

List of 
Juvenile Re- 


formatory i 
Institutions. after 1850 precludes fur- 


The rapid multiplication 


of juvenile reformatories 


institu- 
however, 


ther mention of individual 


tions; it will be noted, 
that a much larger proportion of in- 
stitutions for wayward children are 
public, i.e., under state or municipal 
control, than of institutions for des- 
titute 


strictly 


children. The majority are 
state 


there are a 


institutions, though 
few municipal institu- 
tions of this nature, nearly all of 
which established 


1875. 


were prior to 


Even in states in which the 
contract or subsidy system prevails 
for the care of destitute children, 
the 


ally 


juventle reformatories are usu- 
under public control. There 


are a few. reformatories under 


private control and supported by 
private funds, such as the Burnham 
industrial school, located at Canaan 


Corners, N. Y.. 


There are also 


Four and others. 


numerous convents 
under the charge of religious sister- 
hoods, for the reformation of young 
women, some of whichalso receive 
A list of juvenile reformatory 
the United States, 


given in the United States census 


girls. 


institutions in 


of 1890, with such revision as has 
been possible, is as follows : 


1824 
1826 


1828 


1847 


1849 
I550 
1551 


1853 


1854 


18s8 


1864 
1864 


T8605 
1866 
18606 
1507 
18607 


18608 
1569 
1569 
1570 


1570 


I570 


1871 
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House of refuge, New York city. 

House of reformation, Boston. 

House of refuge, Philadelphia. 

Lyman _ school for boys, Westboro, 
Mass. 

State industrial school, Rochester. 

House of refuge, Cincinnati. 

Reform school, Morganza, Pa. 

State reform school, Portland, Me. 

State reform school for boys, West 
Meriden, Ct 

House of refuge, St. Louis. 

Industrial school for girls, Dorchester, 
Mass. 

State reform school, Lansing. Mich, 

Boys’. industrial school (formerly 
called ‘‘the reform farm’’), Lan- 
caster, Ohio. 

State industrial school, 
N. H. 

State reform school, Jamesburgh, N. J. 

The house of the good shepherd, 
Baltimore. 

Industrial school of reform, Louisville. 

Reform school for boys, Plainfield, Ind. 

Reform school, Vergennes, Vt. 

Industrial school, Eldora, Lowa. 

Female house of refuge, Baltimore. 

St. Mary’s industrial school for boys, 
Carroll, Md. 

Reform school, Washington, 

Girls’ industrial school, Delaware, Ohio. 

Industrial school for girls, Middle- 
town, Ct. 

House of reformation for colored boys, 
Cheltenham, Md. 

Plummer farm school, Salem, Mass. 

State industrial school for girls, Tren- 
ton, 

Reform school for girls and women’s 
prison, Indianapolis. 

Newark city home, Verona, N. J 

Industrial school for girls, Hallowell, 
Me. 

Industrial school for girls, Milwaukee. 

State industrial school for girls, Adrian, 
Mich. 

State reform school, Red Wing, Minn. 

State industrial school, Golden, Col. 

State reform school, Topeka. 

State industrial school, Kearney, Neb. 


Manchester, 


State industrial school for boys, Wau- 


kesha, Wis. 
Oaklawn school 

mt. 
Industrial school for 


Melvale, Md. 


for girls, Howard, 


colored git Is, 


Sockannosset school for boys, Howard, 


ie es 


Ferris industrial school, Wilmington, 


Del. 
Reform 
Mo. 


school for boys, Zoon ville, 


State industrial school for girls, Chilli- 


cothe, Mo. 


State industrial school for girls, Beloit, 


Kas. 
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1890 State reform school, Pontiac, Il. 

1890 Girls’ industrial school, Geneva, Neb. 

1892 State home for juvenile offenders, 
Geneva, Ill. 

1892 The house of the good shepherd for 
colored girls, Baltimore. 

1893 Reform school for girls, Washington. 

1894 Delaware industrial school for girls, 
Wilmington, Del. 

1900 State reformatory for boys (white and 
colored), Marianna, Fla. 

1900 State reformatory for girls (white and 
colored), Marianna, Fla. 


Tendencies in >CVCral general tendencies 


Reformatory in 
Work. 


reformatory 
It is 


various 


juvenile 
work are obvious. 
interesting to notice the 
names by which reformatory insti- 
tutions have been known at different 
periods. At first they were houses 
of refuge. Then it was sought to 
emphasize the object of the institu- 
tions by calling them reform schools. 
In course of time this name came to 
have its disadvantages. To have 
come from a reform school was not 
a good recommendation; in fact, it 
was a distinct handicap to the dis- 
charged pupils. To escape from 
this, and also to emphasize the in- 
dustrial features, the name industrial 
school was taken up. As this came 
to be more and more generally used, 
it came to have some of the dis- 
advantages of ‘treform school,” and 
unfortunate effect 
that 


not reformatory in purpose. 


it also had an 


upon industrial schools were 
Prob- 
ably the that of 


giving the school the name of some 


best solution is 


person or place. This neither creates 


a false impression, nor makes promi- 
The 


Michigan institution has been named 


nent the reformatory feature. 


by statute successively, ‘house of 
correction,” ‘state reform school,” 
and “industrial school for boys.” 


The importance of employment 
as a means of preventing deteriora- 
tion, and as a positive reformatory 
agency, was early recognized. At 
first the industries were extremely 
simple. In some cases the labor of 
the inmates was farmed out to con- 
tractors by the hour, or by the piece. 
This gradually gave way to manu- 
facturing industries carried on in the 


institution, under the direction of 


its own officers, and for the pro- 
duction of articles for consumption 
in the institution, or for the market. 
This in turn, in the best institutions, 
has been replaced by the introduc- 
tion of industries for the purposes of 
instruction rather than of revenue. 
Those 


useful in producing revenue are apt 


industries which are most 
to be less useful in fitting a boy for 
outside life. Some, notably chair- 
caning and brush-making, came to 
be known in the industrial world as 


“institution ’’ industries. For this 
reason, among others, in his report 
in the national conference of charities 
1890, Mr. T. J. 


Charlton said of chair-caning,— I 


and correction of 
must confess that I dislike this in- 
dustry more than any other that has 
this 


There is also an excellent paper on 


been mentioned in report.” 
the same subject by the same writer 
in the conference proceedings of 1897. 
The best reformatories are industrial 
schools in fact as well as in name. 
In the construction of buildings, 
the cottage plan is clearly preferred. 
Though congregate institutions still 
are built, they find no defenders, 
grounds of 


except on economy. 


Discipline has more and more re- 
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laxed in severity. Bolts, bars, and 
high walls are rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past. In 1898, of forty- 
three reformatories reported upon at 
the national conference of charities 
and correction, thirteen were classed 
as “walled” and thirty as 
the 


“open” 


institutions. Though terms 
were not very clearly defined, these 


figures undoubtedly fairly represent 


THE CHARITIES REVIEW. 


the preponderant sentiment in favor 


of the open system. More and more 


the problem is seen to be primarily 


one of education, not of repression, 
or even of reformation, as that term 
is ordinarily used. The evil tenden- 
cies are to be attacked indirectly by 
the introduction of new interests, 
new ambitions, and new powers. 


(Zo be concluded next month ) 
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